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P sist on the EXTRA SAFETY 


: A-B combination starters provide f 


INSTALLING TIME = he Sal ee 


position—and it can be locked “OFF” with up to three pad- 
T Oo | locks. And, you can see that the starter is “dead” because all 
: Oo e three contacts of the disconnect switch are plainly visible when 
, in the “OFF” position. Also, the incoming line terminals are 
covered—there’s no chance of accidental contact with a “hot” 


‘ connection. The Bulletin 713—with the same “safety” design 
Install modern Allen-Bradley Bulletin 712 combination starters —uses an ITE circuit breaker. 


instead of separate starters and disconnect switches. For only Allen-Bradley combination starters take less time to install 
with both units in one cabinet-can you have positive “safety” than separate units .. . and this saves money. Insist on A-B 
protection against a “hot” motor starter, Bulletin 712-713 combination starters. Write for catalog, today. 


Allen-Bradl 


Co., 1315 S. First St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. © In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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Chicago % Oulslanding Elechical Dishitutor 
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2501 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. « SEeley 8-3636 - CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Bringing two purchasing agents together over a 
friendly lunch resulted in an unusual sale. 


It all started at the plant of an appliance manufacturer 
where Jack Hammond, an Inland sales representa- 
tive, watched as a12” diameter hole was blanked out of 
a sheet of steel..Noting carts filled with the punched 
out discs, he asked what was done with them. “We 
sell them for scrap,” was the answer. 


A few days later, Jack was in the plant of another 
customer ... a metal specialty fabricator. Here, he 
saw a cup being drawn from steel circles...and got 
an idea. After cross-checking specifications, he found 


that the scrapped blanks of customer “A” would work 
perfectly for customer “B.” 


Getting these customers together at lunch had this 
happy result: one, now, obtains a much better price for 
his blanks... the other has a steady source of pre- 
shaped steel circles at a price that reduces his produc- 
tion costs over $6,000.00 a year. 


We like to feel that Jack’s action in this instance is 
typical of all Inland sales representatives. We think 
that their interest goes beyond just “selling steel.” We 
hope you do too. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street « Chicago 3, Illinois | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul Davenport + St. Louis - Kansas City « Indianapolis - Detroit + New York 
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statistics Of ..-e | 
Smoother Chicago Business : 
flight 
ights ——_____—__——+j 
February, 1958 January, 1958 February, 1957 - 
2 : P 1,377 1,178 
Buildi ermits, Chicago. 1,493 f 
‘Coie. Bs eee é ra Eels : Sede se $ 18,941,606 $ 16,344,771 $ 22,226,047 : 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook: Con.cost® 22a eee $ 59,441,000 $ 93,433,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) | 
5! 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co..._-__— 4,254 ses! | . 5,586 
Consideration <2222) Se $ 3,943,712- $ 4,016,357 $ 5,782,587 
Bank clearings, Chicago. $ 4,307,022,192 $ 5,219,444,701 $ 4,408,482,381 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District.....__ $25,566,000,000 $29,782,000,000 $26,375,000,000 
Chicago only Rome Set ree ents: eS $12,982,420,000 $15,236,703,000 $12,830,710,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
on t @ Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly 
reporting banks=- =) 2s $ 3,838,000,000 $ 4,009,000,000 $ 3,803,000,000 : 
g Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
ween S Number of shares traded_ 1,740,410 2,097,426 1,748,000 
wo Market value of shares traded_.___--___ $ 58,406,369 $ 70,647,353 $ 63,749,121 
s 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area _ 711,149 770,953 863,209 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_____ 62,623 72,954 75,192 
argest L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area 10,012 10,561 14,078 
Electric power production, kwh, 
Gomm Ed; Co..222 > aes eee 1,636,098,000 1,629,139,000 1,629,733,006 
R A D A R Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago 15,528,338 15,745,853 17,485,182 
Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 
BVA ee ae BE Be ee Le eee ee 1,110,800 1,287,500 1,772,400 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
@e@e@ Surface. divisi0n 22422. Bess oe ee 33,511,666 36,553,184 39,197,535 
Rapid transit division...» 8,282,339 9,379,650 9,071,665 
Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
O’Hare airports: S 
Avtivals*s..2.2 2 = Sie eee a ee ee 350,998 415,317 340,257 
Enjoy more comfort, Departures =. i Bae eae Bee 360,441 424,471 364,096 
e ? 1 = — 
greater on-time OA Price Index (1947-49—100), 
Chicaso-2 3. ee ee ee 126.2 126.1 121.5 
dependability. Fly Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago. 340,524 450,355 374,605 
United Air Lines—the Unemployment compensation claimants, 
i Cook and DuPage counties... 84,963 69,397 39,007 
radar line. Families on relief rolls: 
Gook County: wi 2 * 2 ee ee 27,582 25,656 23,639 — 
Other I[linois counties... == 19,595 17,973 15,750 
May, 1958, Tax Calendar 
Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Renew Chicago business licenses which expired April ; 
30, 1958 City Collector 
U N ITE D 1 First installment of 1957 Real Estate Taxes County Collector 
3 
1 Personal Property Tax for 1957 County Collector : 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT return Department of Reve- E 
AIR LINES and payment for month of April nue (Hlinois) . 
15 If total Income and Social Security Taxes (FICA) 
® withheld from employee, plus employer’s contribution 


in April, exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized Depositary 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for The C. P. Hall Co. of Illinois 


Eleventh New Plant Located in 
Clearing’s /3rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc, has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 

engineering and construction department, archi- 


A NEW : MODERN DISTRICT tect and financing on either a long term lease 


or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


F ‘@) Re RA Oo D is & fo P L A i T S toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


| 
| 
E FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


| 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 


‘2 ae | 7 CHICAGO MARKET 
e: & 2 iby a will be mailed FREE if 
s ce e Or | you write at once on your 
Pete Dp letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 
CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 


Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once. The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


snl 
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The happy gentlemen 
on our cover have 
heard about the busi- 
ness “recession” but it 
doesn’t deter them from lifting their 
collective voices in song. As a matter 
of fact they get together at least 
once a week just for this purpose. 
‘They are all members of the Glee 
‘Club of the Chicago Association of 
‘Commerce and Industry. 


| Our 
| Cover 


From left to right, the singers are: 
‘Gordon Crockatt, a hotel man who 
joined the glee club in 1939; John 
Cc. Donnelly, a retail druggist and a 
member since 1947; Thomas W. 
iBarnard, in the furs, sales and service 
imeid and a member since 1945; Saul 
[B. Kramer, a stock broker and a glee 
club member since 1932; Edward J. 
Flannery, also a stock broker and a 
szlee club member since 1940; John 
MLaughlin, an electrical equipment 
manufacturing representative and in 
*he club since 1955; Carl H. Ruether, 
ra chemicals and disinfectant dis- 
Bibiitor and a glee club member 
since 1931; and Clyde M. Joice, an 
advertising agency man and the vet- 
eran of the group, who joined in 
916. Gregory Konold (at the piano) 
s the director of the glee club. 


In addition to its weekly songfests, 
he glee club sings for Association 
‘uncheons, convention banquets, the 
ood Fellow Annual Sing, T.V.; and 
sach year has its own concert. You 
oo can join the merry group. At 
present the club is 66 members strong 
hut would like to have over a hun- 
red members. If you are interested 
im joining call Norbert Hudoba at 
ithe Association office (FR 2-7700). If 
you prefer to just listen to some 
rood singing, plan on attending the 
slee club’s 46th annual concert at 
horne Hall, Friday, May 23. 


Ms 
. . Thomas H. Coulter 
Beenie leads off this issue of 
issue... COMMERCE with 
“The Challenge to 
[Business Leadership” on page 13. 
’On page 1£ Phil Hirsch discusses the 
(booming barge business. 


- Chicago has a unique television 
station, WITW. June Blythe tells 
all about it in her piece, page 16. 
MOur Editor, Alan Sturdy, went to 
(California to see the latest develop- 
ments in making a production line 
automatic and tells about them on 
page 20. How has Chicago grown? 
Charles F. Willson gives the facts 
and figures in his article, page 22. 
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Industrial 
Miracie: 


7%-cent steel 


In laboratories at U. S. Steel’s new research center at Mon- 
roeville, Pa., we are making today’s steel a better value. 
There, too, we are developing steel to withstand heat from 
atmospheric friction as no other metal can, for supersonic 
flights of the future. A long-range program is aimed at devel- 
oping a metal twice as strong as any now existing. Here, 
research men are working on new high temperature alloys. 


COMMERCE. 


Mosr MEN AND WOMEN would have no 
earthly use for an ingot of steel. So you may not 
have the remotest idea of what steel costs. 


Actually, for all of the steels that it ships, United 
States Steel gets an average of 73/4 cents a pound. 
Less than a dime still buys a commodity whose 
manufacture requires billions of dollars worth of 
equipment, the skills of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and mountains of raw materials gathered 
from many parts of the world! 


Since steel in some form touches your life every 
day, we think you'll be interested in what U. S. 
Steel is doing to keep steel the cheapest of all 
common metals. 


To make steel cheaper to use, U. S. Steel supplies it in hun- 
dreds of convenient forms, to thousands of individual plants 
which process, fabricate and assemble steel products for sale. 
However, even in a product that is mostly steel, the cost of 
the steel is one of the smallest factors. An unusual order for 
steel was this plate mill roll, the world’s largest, forged and 
machined ata U.S. Steel plant. 


To hold costs and prices at the lowest possible level through 
increased operating efficiency, U. S. Steel is continually im- 
proving its facilities. For example, shown above is one of 
U. S. Steel’s new sintering plants scheduled to start opera- 
tion in the Fall of 1958. Upon completion, the plant will 
produce 15,000 tons of sintered ore daily for U. S. Steel 


blast furnaces in the Monongahela Valley. In the face of 
mounting costs of new equipment and inadequate deprecia- 
tion allowances, we have spent three and one-half billion 
dollars on improved facilities since 1945. Modernization 
programs in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts, and in the 
West, will soon increase capacity over two million ingot tons. 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on television. See your local newspapers for time and station. 


(iss) United States Steel 


The Editor’s Page 


Help “Share In America’ Drive 


Between May 5 and 10 there will be waged in the 
Chicago metropolitan area the most intensive cam- 
paign to sell U. S. Savings Bonds by payroll deduction 
since World War II. A committee of 28 distinguished 
leaders, chairmanned by Meyer Kestnbaum, president 
of Hart Schaffner and Marx and special assistant to 
President Eisenhower, has been organized to spearhead 
the campaign. 

Under the banner of Chicago “Share In America,” 
employers throughout the area will be asked to sign 
up thousands of additional payroll savers through per- 
son to person solicitation. 

The aim of the campaign is threefold: 

1. To encourage thrift and the habit of saving 
through regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds. 

2. To create additional awareness of savings bonds 
as a means of achieving greater opportunities and 
security. 

3. To spread as widely as possible the base of the 
public debt. 

An important fourth benefit of immediate and di- 
rect interest to business has been pointed out by 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson. “‘Sav- 
ings bonds,” he said, “not only provide personal secur- 
ity for their owners; they release other funds in the 
economy for private financing uses—a function never 
more important than now when capital is so critically 
needed for the exploration of new areas of science 
and in various other ways to make the best possible 
use of our resources. 

“We must never forget that real capital cannot be 
created by any form of monetary magic—it must be 
saved. Individual savings, therefore, are one of the 
major responsibilities of citizenship under present 
world conditions.” 

Employers, by giving their fullest support to the 
“Share in America” campaign next month, can help 
their employes, their country and the economy. 


Statistics That Mislead 


The battle over renewal for five years of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, which has been requested by the ad- 


ministration, is now in full progress. As is to be 
expected, when such a complicated subject is a matter 


of controversy what Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
has described as half-statistics, half-arguments and 
halftruths rapidly gain currency. Among these is that 
the United Kingdom is a horrible example of lack 
of reciprocity. 

One measure of tariff changes is the relationship of 


a country’s custom collections to the value of its im- 
ports. Using this measure, the U. S. ratio dropped 
from 15.6 in 1937 to 5.9 in 1956. The 1956 figure for 
the United Kingdom was 29.5 per cent, representing 
a substantial rise from the 1937 figure of 21.3 per cent. 

On their face, these figures are a strong argument 
against reciprocity as far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned. But the answer lies deeper. Secretary 
Weeks points out that the United Kingdom taxes 
rather heavily alcoholic spirits, tobacco and petroleum 
products, just as we and most other countries do. The 
United Kingdom, which imports a high portion of 
its tobacco and petroleum products, finds it adminis- 
tratively convenient to collect the tax on these prod- 
ucts at the time of import. Thus the United Kingdom 
excise tax on import spirits, tobacco and petroleum 
products show up as customs receipts. The United 
States, on the other hand, collects similar taxes as 
internal excises and they therefore do not show as 
tariff. 

During and following World War II, the United 
Kingdom sharply increased many of its taxes, par- 
ticularly those on tobacco, which account for nearly 
two-thirds of the British customs receipts. This fact, 
together with the nature of the British system for 
collecting these levies, according to Secretary Weeks, 
accounts for the rise in the British percentage between 
1937 and 1956. In fact, when the United Kingdom 
duty collections on spirits, tobacco and petroleum 
products are eliminated so that the percentage for the 
U.S. and the U. K. are figured on the same basis, the 
United Kingdom’s percentage of duty to value of im- 
ports was 2.3 for 1956 against more than four per 
cent in 1937. Thus the United Kingdom’s rate has 
not only been reduced but it still is less than half that 
of the United States. 

It would be hard to find a more glaring illustration 
of the dangers inherent in evaluating the whole 
reciprocal trade program solely by using limited 
statistics. Rather, the program should be judged on 
its principles, which remain just as sound today as 
they were when it was first adopted more than 20 
years ago. This country still is the world’s greatest 
creditor nation and still has a $6.5 billion excess of 
exports over imports. The gap currently is being 
bridged largely by gifts. The only sound long run 
solution is greater imports and freer trade on a re- 
ciprocal basis throughout all the world. 
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A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 


FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Cash advanced 

on revolving 

fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 


Installment and 
lease sales 
Factoring 


$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 
209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 
Financial 6-1444 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


ee RET RE a ee eee 


Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


e Pori Chicago Sailings For 1958 
— The Great Lakes Overseas Freight 
conferences foresee another record 
year in overseas sailings from Chi- 
cago area ports in 1958. Sailings are 
expected to increase to 373 from 333 
last season. In addition to regular 
sailings, 65 tramp ship sailings are 
scheduled from Great Lakes ports 
compared with 40 during the 1957 
season. This year’s season will begin 
some time in the last ten days of 
this month. 


e Chicago Health Fair — Mayor 
Daley has proclaimed April “Com- 
munity Health Month.” As a part of 
the program for the month, the 
Junior Association of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Museum of 
Science and Industry and the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, will sponsor a_ week-long 
Health Fair at the Museum. Exhibits 
from various health agencies in the 
Metropolitan area will make up the 
major part of the fair which will 
be held from April 19 through 
April 27. 


¢ New Computer for Edison — 
A computer device that will meas- 
ure the moment-to-moment use of 
electricity by the 1,940,000 customers 
in the Chicago area —and simulta- 
neously regulate the output of 
dozens of generators to meet the 
exact demand — is to be installed by 
Commonwealth Edison Company ac- 
cording to Willis Gale, chairman of 
the utility. The installation will be 
among the first in the country com- 
bining the complete computer and 
generation control elements. The 
device will economically distribute 
production among the 12 Edison 
generating stations. 


© Music Stores in Tune — Net 
sales of the typical music store opera- 
tor in 1956 were $75,260 according 
to the latest Cost of Doing Business 
survey prepared by Dun & Brad- 


sireet, Inc. The survey also showed 
gross margin earned by the average 
music store in 1956 was 35.8 per 
cent of net sales. After expenses 
totaling 33.8 per cent were deducted, 
a net proht of 2.5 per cent was 
realized=betore federal and state in- 
come taxes. Salary of the owner was 
the largest expense item, costing 9.6 
per cent of net sales. On a volume 
of $75,260, the owner drew $7,225 
in salary and earned $1,882 in net 
profit for a total return of $9,107 
in 1956. 


e New Fibre Makes Debut--Darvan, 
the new synthetic fiber, has made its 
debut into the men’s clothing field. 
It’s a “completely new composition 
of matter,’ according to scientists 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany. Strangely, when B. F. Good- 
rich chemists started the search that 
led to Darvan, they were looking 
for a new material to use in tire 
cords. They found a new material 
all right, but not for use in tires. 
Instead they found a material that 
eventually resulted in a fiber that 
can be adapted for almost any type 
of wearing apparel. “ 


@ Consumer Prices Continue Rise 
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— Consumer prices hit a new high — 
for the 22nd consecutive month in — 
February, 1958. The 0.3 per cent 
rise in the retail price level brought — 


the all-items index for the U. S. to 


106.6 (1953 equals 100), 2.9 per 
cent above year ago levels. Purchas-_ 


ing power of the consumer dollar 


tod 


declined to 93.8 cents (1953 dollar — 
equals 100 cents), which was 0.2 — 
cents below the January, 1958, value — 
and 2.7 cents below February, 1957. 


° New Directory—‘The 1958 North — 


Suburban Street Address Directory,” 
listing. more than 144,000 families 
and businesses, shows an increase of 


approximately 10,000 listings from 


last year’s volume. The new book is 


the fifth annual edition to be pub- 


rig &. 


» * 


— 
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lished by The Reuben H. Donnelley 

Corporation. It takes in an area of 
about 300 square miles north of the 
Chicago city limits. Besides the 71 
towns and communities covered in 
the previous volume, listings for the 
new suburban community of Elk 
‘Grove Village will be included for 
the first time. 


¢ Home Ownership Up—Fifty-four 
per cent of U. S. families own their 
own homes today, as against 44 per 
‘cent in 1949, the National Industrial 
‘Conference Board reports. 


© Brain-Power Growing — Within 
ithe short span of six years, the elec- 
‘tronic computer industry has grown 
‘from zero to 936 installations, ac- 
cording to John E. Johnson, vice 
president of marketing for the Data- 
matic division of Minneapolis- 
‘Honeywell. He told members of the 
MControllers Institute of America that 
these installations represent $19 mil- 
lion a month rental, or one billion 
pollars of sales value. Citing recent 
mndustry reports, he said there are 
mearly 15,000 companies who are 
ppotential customers for large and 
medium scale systems. 


Well Fed! — Now celebrating its 
50th year, the prepared livestock 
feed industry has risen to ninth 
largest in the nation and, according 
=o Nutrena Mills, will double its 
oresent production volume of nearly 
#0 million tons per year in another 
0 years. 


Costly T-R-A-D-E — The five 
costliest letters in the alphabet are 
Pam A,/D, and E; according to a 
survey by the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s handwriting consultants. 
Those letters are the most likely to 
pe illegibly written and misread, 
causing mistakes that cost business 
many thousands of dollars annually. 


® Machines ‘On Time’ —‘The in- 
ttalment financing of machinery and 
rquipment has spread into almost 
(00 different industries, according 
o C.I.T. Corporation. Some of the 
ields in which “buy now, pay later” 
olans have won wide acceptance: 
highway construction, packaging, 
lnachine tools, materials-handling. 

|} 
| Wage Negotiations — Changes in 
he wage rates of several Chicago 
laildine trades have been announced. 
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What a show it is! 


Never in all of its 106 years of 
daily public performances has the 
Rock Island been in better posi- 
tion to haul the nation’s freight. 
It’s a continuous, fast - moving 
transportation show... . features 
an all-star train cast and the finest 
of modern railway “‘props’’...pro- 
vides direct service to and from 14 
progressive mid-continent states. 


HOT SPRINGS | 
EL DORADO d 


| NOW FeEaTuRING 


ROCK ISLAND’s 


Continuous 


24-hour 


freight 
Service 


If you are a shipper, 
this is your kind of a show. 
“Tickets” available through 
your nearest Rock Island 
representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


he Read of Planned Progrets...Geared le the Nations filure 
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The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway has for sale many 


‘ choice tracts of land especially | 


suited for your industrial use. 


_je_ Located on the Chicago 


Outer Belt — excellent rail . 


facilities. 


% Immediate possession. 


tr All Chicagoland advan- - 


tages without central area 
congestion. 


+ Adjacent to best labor 
markets. 


% Room for expansion. 


+e Better tax climate, lower 
land costs and many other 
important advantages. 


The ‘J’ serves the following communities: 
In IIlinois—Waukegan, North Chicago, 
Lake Zurich, Barrington, West Chicago, 
Plainfield, Aurora, Joliet, Frankfort, 
Matteson, Chicago Heights and South 
Chicago. In Indiana—Dyer, Griffith, 
Hobart, Porter, Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting. 


YOUR INQUIRY will be held 

in strict confidence and will 

receive prompt and courteous 
. Attention! 


W. E. DEATON, Ass’t. to Pres.. 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
CEntral 6-9600 


F. Vv. FISHER, Land & Tax Agt. 
Box 907 - Joliet, Illinois 
Joliet 6-5321 


[OUTER BELT| 
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Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business 


for Credit Unions — 
Credit unions in Illinois and 
throughout the country continued 
their steady post-war growth during 
1957. There are now 1,583 credit 
unions in the state with over 783,000 
members, reports W. H. Brietzke, 
managing director of the Illinois 
Credit Union League. 

Last year, 132 of the nonprofit 
savings and lending societies were 
organized in Illinois — more than 
in any other state in the nation. 
Some 126 were chartered by the State 
Auditor of Public Accounts and six 
by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. Nationally, 1,372 new credit 
unions were established in 1957. 
There are now 18,764 credit unions 
in the United States, 4,219 in Can- 
ada, and 893 in South America, Cen- 
tral America, and the West Indies. 
Illinois led the Western Hemisphere 
in number of credit unions. 

Credit unions function among 
groups with a common bond, such 
as people working for the same em- 
ployer, belonging to the same club 
or labor union, or attending the 
same church. Members pool their 
savings and make loans to each other 
when needed. Loans made in 1957 
by Ilinois credit unions amounted 
to nearly $245 million — an increase 
of approximately $26 million over 
1956. Debt consolidation and auto- 
mobile financing were the two most 
common reasons for borrowing, he 
said, with the average loan being in 
the neighborhood of $400. 

Savings, too, hit an all-time high, 
an aggregate of over $315 million 
being invested by Lllinoisans in their 
credit unions. Total assets went up 
by about $40 million, attaining a 
record $329 million. 

The large credit union is still the 
exception rather than the rule, ac- 
cording to the Illinois Credit Union 
League. Only about 65 credit unions 


e Boom 


in the state have assets in excess of 
a million dollars. Largest unit is 
the $12.5 million Decatur-Wabash 
Credit Union which serves some 
11,478 employes of the Wabash Rail- 
road at Decatur. In the Chicago 
area, a leading credit union is Union 
Teachers, with $6.25 million in assets 
owned by 7,150 members of Local 1 
of the American Federation of 
‘Teachers. 


e Men and Their Clothes Buying 
Habits — Do men trust clothing 
salesmen? How important are style 
and fashion to men when buying 
clothes? What is the role of apparel 
advertising? Do men judge a store 
by its brands or vice versa? 

To determine the relative impor- 
tance of these and other factors that 
influence the purchase of male ap- 
parel, the Chicago Tribune recently 
surveyed the men’s clothing market 
in metropolitan Chicago. Findings 
are summarized in a booklet, “Men’s 
Clothing Survey,” published by the 
Tribune’s retail display advertising 
division. Highlights of the study, re- 
leased by Paul C. Fulton, manager 
of the division, show that: 

Two out of three men enjoy shop- 
ping for clothes. However, only a 
few of them feel that the salesman 
is a valuable guide to the purchase 
and selection of clothing. Instead, 
most men think of the apparel sales- 
man as an aggressive mover of mer- 
chandise who isn’t “on the custom- 
er’s side.” As a result, many men 
(almost half of those interviewed) 
take their wives along when they 
go shopping. Because their apparel 
isn’t a subject men discuss with each 
other, the typical man cannot go to 
his friends for guidance, so he 
chooses his wife as his personal cloth- 
ing counselor, Fulton said. 

It is difficult to separate the influ- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Listed 1929— Midwest Stock Exchange 
(formerly Chicago) 

1937—New York Stock Exchange 

1949—San Francisco Stock Exchange 

No Bonded Indebtedness 

Shares Outstanding 12/31/57 

Common Stock, 3,740,570 shares 

% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 86,490 shares 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dividends paid > 1957. .1.80 

1956. .1.80 

1955. .1.80 

1954. .1.85 

1953. .1.80 

1952. .1.95 

1951. .1.95 @ 1951—rights to buy 
1950. .1.85 preferred 


1949..1.80 ¢ 1949—2-for-1 stock 


e e 1948. .3.25 split 
1947. .2.40 
L U Ll eC iA} S 1946: .2.88 ¢ 1946—2-for-1 stock 
1945. .2.20 split and rights 
1944. .2.20 4 1944—rights 


1943. .2.00 
1942. .1.90 


An unbroken record of 


\AYNN 


1941. .2.15 

1940. .2.15 

1939. .2.05 @€ 1939—5% stock divi- 
1938. .1.70 dend and rights 
OS ee 0 

1936. .2.07 € 1936—3-for-1 stock split 


1935..2.45 @ 1935—3314% stock 
SN 1934. 2.50 dividend 


re) 


. 


1933. 2.00 
1932. 2.12 
1931. 2.50 
= 1930. 2.00 
= | 1929. 2.42 


*On basis of total number 
of shares outstanding at 
the close of each year. 
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The Challenge To 


Business Leadership 


Wim is “national strategy,” 
and, if we have any, what is 
it? Strategy means “the mo- 
bilization, integration, and prudent 
management of the political, eco- 
nomic, educational, technological, 
industrial, scientific, cultural, and 
ideological resources of the entire 
nation in order to secure the objec- 
tives of peace, justice, and well 
being.” 

Accepting this definition en totum, 
we have no national strategy. Tak- 
ing the definition in part, we have 
some strategems. Between strategem 
and strategy . . . like the distance 
between apogee and perigee .. .- 
there exist great separations of 
thought and understanding. In the 
world of today and tomorrow, a 
strong guiding light of national 
strategy is essential to combat the 
doctrines of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev which spell out Soviet 
strategy and which are plain to see 
and understand around the world. 

How do we develop such a na- 
tional strategy? Through meetings 


The author is chief executive officer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. This article has been condensed 
from his summary presentation at the Na- 
tional Military-Industrial Conference. 


The successful launching at Cape 
Canaveral of Explorer |. ‘’So there it is and 
here we are, but where do we go from 


here?” asks the author. 


United Press Photo 
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By THOMAS H. COULTER 


Here are some cold hard facts “that should motivate us all 


to ‘run seared’ as we have never run before’’ 


where leaders in every facet of 
American life express their views 
and suggest courses of action. 

What are some of these views and 
courses of action? To me they fall 
into the following general cate- 
gories: education, manpower, indus- 
trial production, research, weapons, 
ideology, economics, communica- 
tion, freedom, organization, and free 
enterprise. Most important of all 
these is education because it under- 
lies the solution to almost every 
basic problem discussed. 


Cites Deficiencies 


While it is generally agreed that 
America, overall, is the best edu- 
cated nation, concern has been ex- 
pressed about deficiencies in certain 
types of education, particularly engi- 
neering and science. It has been 
pointed out that Russia is now 
ahead of us with 1,476,000 scientists 
and engineers, compared to our 
1,328,000. Furthermore, Russia grad- 
uated 134,000 engineers and scien- 
tists in 1957 compared to 92,000 for 
the U. S. A. This comparison will 
persist for at least five more years 
before it improves. 

While the United States is edu- 
cating or exposing to education a 
far greater total number and higher 
percentage of her population at the 


college level, thus supplying a greater 
total potential amount of brain- 
power, Russia is using education spe- 
cifically as an instrument for fur- 
thering national objectives and 
strategy in her domestic economy, 
foreign trade, and technical and mil- 
itary aid to other countries. 


For example, while ten million 
Russians are studying English, less 
than eight thousand Americans are 
studying Russian. But it is their 
serious attention to training ample 
numbers in each of many foreign 
languages which is so significant as 
a part of their strategy. ‘These 
courses are in the languages of the 
Far East, South East Asia, India, 
Middle East and Africa. 


While Russia’s progress in tech- 
nology and education is alarming, 
we are better able to cope with this 
competition because of our tremen- 
dous lead up until now. In man- 
power, however, we have a disad- 
vantage about which we can do 
nothing until the next generation. 
Why? Russia’s population is 20 per 
cent larger than ours . . . over 200 
million to 170 million. And more 
important, in the critical age group 
of 25 to 45 years, we had 47 million 
in 1955 and Russia had 59 million 

. an advantage of 12 million. By 
1965 their advantage in prime man- 
power will have increased to more 


, 
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than 16 million. It appears that the 
Russians did their homework in 
spite of the depression of the “in- 
conceivable thirties’ and any pre- 
occupation with World War II. 

What does this manpower short- 
age mean in the strategy of the cold 
war? A major objective of Soviet 
strategy is to surpass our industrial 
production. They have gone on rec- 
ord to achieve this in the mid 1970's. 
They say, “we will beat you indus- 
trially.” Mr. Krushchev as a sequel 
goes even further and says “we will 
bury you.” These threats are not too 
frightening when you realize that 
Russia produces less than half as 
many goods as our nation but, if 
present relative rates of growth con- 
tinue . . . roughly six per cent per 
year for Russia compared to three 
per cent for us . . . some two decades 
hence the Soviet gross industrial 
output will surpass ours. 


Economy Most Productive 


Americans know they have the 
most productive economy of all his- 
tory. With six per cent of the world’s 
‘population we own half of the 
world’s total wealth and consume 
60 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion. It seems almost inconceivable 
that the Soviets can ever equal, let 
alone surpass us in science, technol- 
ogy and industry. But is this really 
inconceivable? Let us examine the 
record and go back 30 years to 1928 


when Stalin announced the first 
Five-Year Plan which started the 
forced industrialization of Russia. 

At that time the United States was 
the undisputed scientific and techno- 
logical leader of the world. Soviet 
production was but a tiny fraction 
of our own. Their coal production 
was less than two per cent of ours; 
steel production less than ten per 
cent of ours; and electric power out- 
put less than five per cent of ours. 
Anyone predicting at that time the 
Soviet challenge to American indus- 
trial supremacy would not have been 
taken seriously. 

What has happened in 30 years? 
Today Soviet coal production has 
increased from two per cent of ours 
to about equal. Petroleum output 
has increased from ten per cent of 
ours to 26 per cent, and steel produc- 
tion has jumped from less than ten 
per cent of ours to 50 per cent. 
Power production has gone from 
five per cent of ours to 29 per cent. 
All these records are impressive but 
particularly those of petroleum and 
steel when it is considered that the 
U. S. A. produces and consumes 
more than the combined total of 
these two industries for the rest of 
the world. How have they done 
this? At the cost of fearful sacrifices 
to their standard of living and de- 
privation of their people. And as 
their industrial production began to 
soar upward, the Russian rulers put 
over-riding priority on training of 
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more and better scientists and engi- 
neers. A new elite was born in the 
so-called classless society . . . the com- 
munity of scientific researchers and 
technical managers. 

First in science and engineering, 
first in heavy industrial expansion, 
first in armament production 
this was the three-part formula of 
the strategy Stalin believed would 
bring his communist empire even- 
tual mastery of the world. 

In the false security of compla- 
cency, Americans have given the 
Russians no credit for any contribu- 
tions to science, invention, or engi- 
neering. We believed they stole our 
secrets and copied our technology. 
This attitude was maintained when 
the first Russian A-Bomb was ex- 
ploded in 1949, years ahead of the 
predicted time, and continued when 
their H-Bomb followed in 1953, only 
months behind ours. Then the first 
long-range Russian jet bomber be- 
came operational in 1955, once more 
ahead_of schedule. Then came the 
ballistic missile tests in 1956 with a 
longer range than ours. Then opera- 
tional IRBM’s in 1957 while we had 
none. Sputnik I amazed the Western 
World, and then came Sputnik II 
with a doggie in the window and we 
hit the panic button. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


The subsequent contortions that 
racked our once supine posture of 
defense must have had the Russians 
in high glee as we desperately lit 
our fuses in haste at Cape Canaveral 


in an effort to catch up. The fizzle 


that followed provided the Russians 
with the greatest propaganda coup 
they have ever been privileged to 
enjoy as we publicized our own fail- 
ures for all the world to see. Thanks 
to our competitive military services, 
the one that was limited to short- 
range missiles finally used-a Rube 
Goldberg contraption to put Ex- 
plorer I in the sky. While we can’t 
see it like the Sputniks, like the 
Sputniks its voice, too, has a German 
accent. So there it is and here we 


are, but where do we go from here? 


Up until now, I have recorded 
some observations about education, 
manpower, industrial production, re- 
search and weapons, and compar- 
isons between the U. S. A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Suffice it to say that the 
Herculean efforts the Soviets are 


putting forth in these categories of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Big Boom on For Barge Business 


Illinois waterway traffic rose from 10 million to 23 million tons 


between 1947-1956; Expect bigger increase during next ten years 


By 


PHIL HIRSCH 


N 1946, U. S. barge lines moved 
approximately three per cent of 
the nation’s freight; today they’re 

moving about eight per cent. And 
with somewhat the same speed that 
impels bees toward honey, shippers 
are taking to the water in steadily 
growing numbers each year. 

Chicago-area shippers are no ex- 

ception. Between 1947 and 1956, the 
amount of cargo carried on the IIli- 
nois Waterway, which links the city 
with the Mississippi and the Gulf, 
rose from 10.1 million to 23.4 mil- 
lion tons. A number of experts be- 
lieve this is only a curtain-raiser, 
however. During the next ten years, 
they say, waterway traffic should 
grow even faster than it has since 
World War II. 


Reason for Optimism 


One reason for their optimism is 
the Cal-Sag channel, the narrow, 
twisting little stream that connects 
the city with the upper end of the 
Illinois River. For years, the chan- 
nel’s many low bridges and narrow, 
60 foot width have put a straitjacket 


around barge traffic moving in and 


out of Chicago. Now, the federal 
government, with an assist from lo- 
cal governmental agencies, has em- 
barked on a multimillion dollar 
project which, by widening the chan- 
nel and removing the bridge obstruc- 
tions, will enable local shippers to 


cut their freight costs appreciably. 


Here are a few examples which 


indicate the savings possible when 
freight is loaded into a waterway 
_ barge: 


In April, 1957, Acme Steel Com- 


In 1946, U. S. barge lines moved about three per cent of the nation’s freight; today 
they are moving about eight per cent 


pany floated 335 tons of hot and cold 
rolled steel products down to St. 
Louis from Chicago. The 360-mile 
trip took 96 hours, and cost $2.75 
for 1,000 pounds. The best rate that 
land freight carriers could come up 
with was $3.90 for 1,000 pounds. 
Thus, through use of the waterway, 
there was a saving of approximately 
$385. 

About the same time, U. S. Steel 
sent 500 tons of bars, angles, cor- 
rugated and galvanized sheets from 
Chicago to Tampa, Florida, by 
barge. The cost was less than $10 
a ton. The land rate on these prod- 
ucts from Birmingham, Alabama, 
the steel-producing point closest to 
Tampa, is more than a dollar a 
ton higher. 

A brief look at waterway statistics 
makes it quite clear that barge trans- 
portation, although comparatively 
slow and although limited to large 
cargos, is still capable of accommo- 
dating a wide variety of products. 


In 1956, for example, among the 
items handled by local barge lines 
were: animal feeds; canned foods 
and juices; table beverages; paints; 
glass; lumber and shingles; asphalt; 
coffee beans; castings and forgings; 
construction, electrical, and mining 
machinery; brick and tile; molasses; 
liquor. 


More Bulk Loads 


True, the tonnages were far less 
than those recorded for such bulk 
commodities as coal, grain, sand, and 
gravel. But barge-line operators be- 
lieve that widening the Cal-Sag will 
permit them to carry substantially 
more finished and partly processed 
food, chemical, metal, and _petro- 
leum products than they have in the 
past. The present narrowness of the 
channel, and with it the inability to 
move a large number of barges in 
and out of Chicago economically, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WTTW—A New Approach To Telecasting 


Chicago’s educational TV station flourishing on limited budget 


By F you're a television channel- 
jumper —and most of us are — 
JUNE BLYTHE know now that you're causing 


strong producers to feel faint, ac- 
count executives to tremble, and the 
flow from sponsor check books to 
periodically run dry. 

But at a modest suite of offices in 
Jackson Park, boasting two studios 
which could be dropped into a cor- 
ner of one of the barn-like structures 
atop-.the Loop, you're a hero. 
Tucked into the east wing of the 
Museum of Science and Industry is 
the headquarters of Chicago’s edu- 
cational TV station, WIIW. Here 
the pundits of a new approach to 
telecasting would fear they’d failed 
if you stayed tuned to Channel 11 
for any sizeable number of consecu- 
tive programs. 

For, as one of the largest and most 
successful of America’s 29 educa- 
tional stations, WI'TW deliberately 
does not aim at a mass audience. 
This is not to say that it ignores 
showmanship, or pitches its pro-~ 
grams above the heads of average 
citizens. 


Fine Arts Quartet performing on WT TW 


Provides ‘Farm System” 


On the contrary, as WITW’s 
executive director, Dr. John W. 
Taylor, emphasizes, educational 
television provides commercial pro- 
grammers with a “farm system.” 
From its ranks have come such top- 
flight programs and personalities as 
Dr. Frank Baxter, who started with 
“Shakespeare on Television” and 
now stars in network productions; - 
Sonny Fox, who developed “The 
Finder” children’s show, now seen 
on CBS outlets as “Let’s Take a 
Trip”; and “The Children’s Corner,” 


on to ee ae W. Taylor, WTTW’'s executive director; Chicago’s Mayor which went to NBC. 

aley; an ward L. Ryerson, president of the Educational Television Association, icati 

look on as Carol Weise, six-year-old daughter of a station engineer, shows the ce! eoraniaer Con 
Te Mega ia when the station boosted its power output from 55,000 watts mission edict, educational stations 
to } watts 


may not sell time or commercials, 
and the axiomatic concern of com- 


mercial TV with dollar cost per 
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viewer therefore does not apply. A 
direct consequence is that Channel 
il programs are planned and built 
pwith full consciousness that they may 
inot appeal to all viewers — and that 
many programs will interest only a 
minority. 

Channel 11’s “owner” is the non- 
profit Chicago Educational Televi- 
sion Association, representing all 
ksegments of civic, educational, and 
cultural Chicago. The station’s pol- 
bacy, asserts the Association, shall be 
lito explore any “of the diverse fields 
of human endeavor.” 


“Kins, Zwei, Drei” 


These diverse fields, as reflected in 
(programming to date, range from 
the unexpected popularity of infor- 
mal language teaching, as in the 
German series, “Eins, Zwei, Drei,” 
to discussions-in-depth of current is- 
sues, or tips to camera fans. Even 
pwith its restricted (by budget) broad- 
cast schedule of 4 to 10 p.m., Mon- 
ay through Friday, plus the Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club, the 
station admirably fulfills its slogan, 
“Window to the World.” 

Among the most surprised observ- 
ers of the station’s growth in its little 
«more than two years have been some 
hicago businessmen. Edward L. 
Ryerson, president of the Educa- 
tional Television Association and 
irector of several Chicago firms, in- 
cluding the Inland Steel Company 
and Joseph 'T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
recalls: 

“When we first approached busi- 
messmen for support, many of them 
ssaid, ‘You're crazy! TV's too expen- 
sive — you're talking about millions!’ 

“What they didn’t understand was 
the difference between what we pro- 
‘posed to do and what commercial 
‘television does. We're not out to 
compete; we're not trying to sell 
‘toothpaste. We're trying to reach 
(Continued on page 27) 


‘Adventures in Chemistry and Science,’ a WTTW program. Above, left: Edward 
Cavanaugh, research chemist for Armour and Company and host of the show, 
with Dr. A. L. Elder, director of research for Corn Products Refining Company 


One of the station’s newest programs is ‘Careers Unlimited,”’ 


produced jointly 


by WTTW and the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


‘ 


One of the station’s top attractions is ‘Ticker Tape,’ 
investment and corporate affairs. Bill Clark, right, financial editor 
TRIBUNE, keeps the discussion moving at a good clip and ste 
obscure technicalities 


a weekly discussion of 
of the CHICAGO 
ers it away from 
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Business Highlights 


This huge mushroom, 13 2 tons of specially alloyed steel, is the dome section of a nuclear reactor being completed 
at U. S. Steel’s Homestead Works near Pittsburgh. Cast of manganese-nickel-molybdenum steel, the dome was re- 
duced from a 48-ton forging by machining it to meet critical specifications. Destination is classified 


Below: demonstrating the new, all-electronic digital display unit 
developed by the Semiconductor Division of Hoffman Electronics 
Corporation are (left to right), Maurice E. Paradise, executive 
vice president in charge of Midwest operations; Richard N. Gol- 
bach, division marketing vice president; and Richard White, divi- 
sion chief application engineer 


Above: G. W. Blossom Jr., president and board chair- 
man of Fred S. James & Company, cuts the ribbon to 
officially open his firm’s centennial exhibit, a special 
lobby display in the Chicago office featuring historical 
items from its 100-year history 
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Air view of New York Central’s new Robert R. Young yard at 
Elkhart, Indiana. ‘“Hump” is in foreground and 72-track classifica- 
tion portion of yard in rear. The $14 million, fully automated yard 
classifies incoming trains at a two-car-a-minute clip, cutting 8 to 
16 hours off transit time of freight 


SEY) [RAL SCHOOL 
HALO CRYSTAL SET 


Above: William V. Kahler, president of Illinois Bell Telephone 
‘Company, tries out a radio crystal set, one of the exhibits at the 
1958 Chicago public schools Science Fair which will run April 10 
\through 13. Adrian Ender, 7th grade student, made the set. Left 
‘to right from Miss Ender are: Don McQuarrie, Farragut High 
‘science teacher, Gerald J. Connor, and Hildeberto Cantu. The 
models, foreground, were made by two eighth grade students, Cantu 
‘ 


and McQuarrie 


Below: a special fixture holds ‘‘orange peel’’ aluminum sec- 
tions as they are automatically joined by Heliwelding, an inert 
gas arcwelding process. These sections form part of the fuel 
tank for an Air Force Intercontinental Ballistics Missile. It 
is the largest precision welding tool installation ever engi- 
neered in this country and was handled by the machine welding 
department of Air Reduction Company 


Below: wheel, showing roller conveyor, on Kolbe Excavating 
Wheel of The United Electric Coal Companies at its Buckheart 
mine. Material from the digging wheel flows on to the roller 
conveyor which discharges it to a belt conveyor. The new 
roller handles up to 100 per cent more material within the 
same discharge area through which the material passes 
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Mary Lou Foelker, Hughes typist, transcribes 
data from the planning sheet above the keyboard 
to punched tape. She was trained in one hour 


Overall view of the completely integrated line, with the milling, 
background are the tape reader and digital computers which direct the machines. 


By ALAN STURDY 


HE nation’s first all-electronically controlled line 

of machine tools, operated from punched tapes and 

controlled by transistorized digital computers, is 
now machining parts for the highly complex armament 
controls system of supersonic all-weather jet interceptors 
at the Hughes Aircraft Company’s plant in El Segundo, 
California. 

The line is made up of a milling, a drilling, and a 
boring machine. It is capable of performing a series 
of operations and making a variety of parts simul- 
taneously. It is operated by one man who places the 
desired tape in the “reader” and the castings to be 
machined in jigs. From that point forward the entire 
operation is automatic, with the parts being machined, 
transferred and positioned by conveyor. The whole 
system receives its “orders” from the punched tape and 
the computers. 


(Continued on page 24) 


drilling and boring machines in the foreground. In 
The technician is Sam Harris 
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Heart of the ‘’Digitape’’ system is 
this metal bar with a series of fine- 
ly etched lines, 500 to the inch, 
which the small cylinder pickup 
head counts to position machine 
cutting edges. Accuracy is to one- 
thousandths of an inch 


William Wagenseil, Hughes director of industrial systems and 
controls, here shows various parts which the automated line can 
produce simultaneously, each with its respective control tape 


The “magazine” of the drilling machine is 
set up to offer 20 different drills, taps, 
reamers, etc. The appropriate one is chosen, 
positioned and operated from the tape 


: Closeup of the control system. At right is master control panel, 
: then four tape readers and computer control cabinets for the 


boring, drilling and milling machines 
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Chicago’s Industrial Expansion Story 


Charles F. Willson 


HEN you think of a vaca- 
Wie: in February, you think 
of Miami, Acapulco, or, may- 
be, the Bahamas. But whenever you 
think of industry, you think of Chi- 
cago; for here, as in no other metro- 
politan area, industry has found the 
factors that encourage growth and 
ease of operation. 
That is why Chicagoland got over 
a billion dollars in war plants, more 
than any other metropolitan area in 
the country during World War II. 
And that is why the metropolitan 
area has continued to lead all other 
metropolitan areas in the United 
States in industrial expansion. Let’s 


1,192 new plants or plant expansion projects 


announced in five year period, 1953-1957 


By CHARLES F. WILLSON 


look at the extent of this industrial 
erowth, its geographical distribution 
and its effect upon the people of 
the area. 

Based on contract awards of $100,- 
000 or more, reported in Engineer- 
ing News-Record and compiled by 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
the metropolitan area of Chicago 
led all other metropolitan areas in 
the country in industrial growth in 
the post-war period. From July 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1957, Chicago- 
land had $1,351,328,000 in such con- 
tract awards, while its nearest com- 
petitor, Philadelphia-Camden, had 
$718,450,000. In the number of con- 
tract awards Chicago had 621 com- 
pared with 231 for Los Angeles, its 
closest competitor by this measure. 

Evaluating more recent develop- 
ments by considering contracts of 
$100,000 or more awarded during 
the past five years (1953-1957), Met 
ropolitan Chicago has $868,251,000 
of new plants and expansions. The 


INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS AND EXPANSIONS 
Chicago Metropolitan Area 
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Cleveland area was second to Chica- 
go with $321,726,000, followed by 
Philadelphia-Camden with $264, 115,- 
000, Detroit with $247,316,000, Balti- 
more with $241,162,000, Houston 
with $225,582,000, Los Angeles with 
$195,536,000, New York-N.E. New 
Jersey_with $172,742,000, and San 
Francisco-Oakland with $118,676,- 
000. The number of such contracts 
awarded during this five year pe- 
riod were: Chicago—186; Philadel- 
phia-Camden—70; Los Angeles—58; 
Cleveland—55; New York-N.E. New 
Jersey—55; Houston—46; _Detroit— 
38; San Francisco-Oakland—38; Bos- 
ton—35; and Pittsburgh—31. Chicago 
has not only set the pace for indus- — 
trial growth since World War II, 
but in recent years has widened its 
lead over other major industrial — 
areas. 


Keep Records for Area 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, in order to 
measure industrial growth in Metro- . 
politan Chicago, maintains a record 
of each industrial plant announced 
for this area. For the five-year period, 
1953-1957, there were 1,192 an- 
nouncements of new plants or plant — 
expansions with a total investment 
of $1,646,063,000. In each of the 
years 1955 and 1956, there was over 
half a billion dollars announced for 
such expansions. 1957 showed less 
than half this amount with approxi- ; 
mately $230,000,000. However, it ex- — 
ceeded the years 1953 and 1954, 
which had $127,500,000 and $212,- 
000,000, respectively. } 

For the five year period under@ 
consideration, each project was 
classified by type of industry and — 

(Continued on page 36) 
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we're a big frog in 
the biggest puddle 


Yes, COMMERCE MAGAZINE’S concentrated readership among Chicago’s 
corporate and management executives makes it the leading local business men’s 
publication. 


1323 Owners and Partners, 131 Board Chairmen, 3121 Presidents and 1224 Vice 
Presidents make up half of the paid circulation. The balance consists of oper- 
ating management men such as general managers, sales managers, traffic man- 
agers, etc. The total of 11,018 paid (ABC audited June 1957) is the proverbial 
“rifle shot’”’ aimed at the heart of the industrial executive market in the Chicago- 
land area. 


And the Chicagoland industrial area is truly the “biggest puddle.” Since Pearl 
Harbor Day, 1050 new plants have been established here. This is the highest 
rate of industrial development in the country during that period. 


Also, in the same period of time, Chicago’s wholesale trade has shown an equally 
phenomenal growth — from $4.2 billion to $21.5 billion. 


The general movement of industry into the Middle West combined with the 
Chicago area’s new importance as a world port will generate an estimated 
890,000 new jobs and a population increase of nearly two million by 1975. 
This will result in an increase in retail trade from $4.2 billion to $12.7 billion 
while the number of stores is expected to increase from the present 58,000 to 
75,000. 


Many companies are presently gearing their future sales programs to take ad- 
vantage of these sure developments. If you, too, are looking to the future, you 
will want to direct more of your advertising and sales promotional effort to 
Chicago’s industrial executives. Regular COMMERCE representation will do 


it — and it’s economical too. 


C’mon in .. the water’s fine! 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 


30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 
FRanklin 2-7700 


| Published by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry since 1904 
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“Break Through” In Automation 


(Continued from page 21) 


Development of the controls sys- 
tem, which has been named “Digi- 
tape,” was launched by the Indus- 
trial Systems and Controls Division 
of Hughes Products in April, 1955. 
In January of 1956, Kearney and 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee 
machine tool builder, was asked to 
join in the project to develop and 
produce the necessary machine tools. 

Single machine tools have been 
electronically controlled in the past 
in mass production operations. ‘The 
‘“Digitape system” was specifically 
designed “to make available for the 
first time the economies of ‘Detroit’ 
type mass production techniques in 
the area of small lot production 
which now constitutes most of the 
machining done by American in- 
dustry,” according to Roland M. 
Russell, Hughes vice president. 

The integrated machine line is 
constructed on the “building block” 
principle. Both machines and con- 
trols are constructed to be fitted to- 
gether in any desired number and 
arrangement. ‘The line can also be 


If you distribute 


from the outskirts of Chicago 


You can cut costs 23” 
at NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


It is 237% less expensive to conduct your business from a central 
location, near the loop, in North Pier Terminal. 

If your rent, taxes, insurance, maintenance and time loss now 
cost you $100,000.00 annually, we can save you $23, 
You’d be located in Chicago’s uncongested front yard, right in the 
center of things. Here’s what you’d get: 


—a modern office-warehouse combination, prestige address (Lake 


Shore Dr.), ample parking, free-flowing shipping via rail or highway, 
extra space for your peak periods, extra help for scheduling, routing 


and loading. 


Yes, all this, and more, just 5 minutes from the Loop in Chicago’s 
finest location. Phone or write for additional information on how 
you can have all this and still save 23%. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


Executive Office 444 N. Lake Shore Dr. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


W. W. Huggett, Pres. 


OTHER NORTH PIER FA- 
CILITIES: Ship-dock and 
warehouse: Lake Calu- 
met; Navy Pier; Mouth 
of Chicago River. Ware- 
house: Clybourn Ave. 


added to or re-arranged from time 
to time if changing circumstances 
require. Other advantages seen for 
the system are: 

1. Tapes can be punched by a 
typist after only a few hours of 
special instruction. 

2. The required precision is built 
into the line and controls, thus less 
operator skill is needed. 

3. “Set-up” operation is virtually 
eliminated, saving labor and time. 
Material handling is reduced to 
merely loading and unloading. 

4. Tooling is, on the average, 50 
per cent less, saving tool design and 
tool production time, thus shorten- 
ing time between engineering draw- 
ing release and actual production. 

5. Several different parts may be 
manufactured on the line simul- 
taneously. Changes can readily be 
made in the product, even during a 
production run (often by simply 
splicing a change into the tape). 

6. Spare parts and re-orders may 
be quickly and economically pro- 
duced at a time subsequent to the 


Arrows point to main 
North Pier Terminal 
buildings, east and west 
of Lake Shore Drive. 


00. 


Phone: SUperior 7-5606 
e S. T. Heffner, V. P. 
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main production run with the same 
quality and uniformity of the origt- 
nal. This reduces the need to main- 
tain inventories. 

7. Simple dial adjustments may 
be made to correct variations in 
cutting edge dimensions. 

Production designs of both the 
controls system and machines are 
scheduled to be ready for delivery 
during 1958. Kearney and Trecker 
will represent the Hughes interests 
in marketing the controls system, 
which will also be made available to 
other machine tool manufacturers 
and to manufacturers in other fields. 


Business Leadership 


(Continued from page If) 


endeavor are fast closing the gaps 
between us, have caught up with us, 
or have gone ahead. These are cold 
hard facts and should motivate us 
all to “run scared” as we have never 
run before. 


In evaluating the position of com- 
merce and industry at this moment, 
we desperately need new ideas, new 
approaches to old problems and a 
new realization that we face a for- 
midable competitor with tremen- 
dous potential advantages. Com- 
merce and industry must plan a new 
strategy of greater scope than ever 
before realized if our national strat- 
egy is to take the offensive in an all- 
out cold war. . 

Some of these new areas of respon-— 
sibilities for business involve ideol-— 
ogy, economics, communication, — 
freedom, organization, free enter-_ 
prise, and, yes, politics. The voice — 
of business must be sounded loud 
and strong in new areas where it has 
not been heard before. Because 
American commerce and industry is 
the physical manifestation of capital- 
ism and free enterprise, it mirrors” 
more than anything else the Amer- 
ican way of life to the world at 
large. The image it creates can be 
a powerful force in our national 
strategy. What are some of the new 
areas in which it can be effective? — 

First, it must sell the profit and 
loss system at home because it is not 
understood as it should be, and par- 
ticularly by our revenue department. 
An expanding industrial capacity, 
enlarged programs of research, ac- 
celerated rates of depreciation t 
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pmpensate for obsolescence, special 
»neessions for risk-taking in foreign 
ivestments, and weapon develop- 
went are all elemental factors in tax 
evisions that need profound consid- 
ration and action if we are to main- 
uin and regain our supremacy in 
esearch, education and weapons. 
adividual initiative also needs some 
icouragement from the tax depart- 
“vent. 


Do you realize that parents strug- 
ing to educate their children and 
sudents working their way through 
hool are the only persons who can- 
®t make tax deductions for their 
ition payments? They can deduct 
holarship and educational contri- 
ations for others as legitimate ex- 
senses but for themselves, self-help 
forbidden. We just haven’t done 
ir homework on lots of basic prob- 
ns like these which we proclaim 
re vital to our survival. In a profit 
stem there must be profit if we are 
fulfill our responsibility. We've 
een discussing these problems for 
‘ars but we just haven’t been heard. 
‘aybe Sputnik will help us. 


Awareness of Impressions 


Second, we must alert ourselves to 
greater awareness of the impres- 
-ns we create as tourists or busi- 
“ssmen engaged in world trade 
vile on display in foreign coun- 
ies. It is our physical presence, ac- 
pons and attitudes which reflect the 
merican way of life and make 
iends or create enemies through 
ir actions. With billions invested 
vroad, American business has long 
“en engaged in the most extensive 
jonomic aid program in world his- 
ay ... and it has done this at a 
vofit to the countries in which its 
sants are located, and to itself. This 
=mendous program of helping peo- 
help themselves in foreign coun- 
jes has won more friends for the 
_§. A. than all of our government- 
wnsored aid programs, and _ it 
psn’t cost the American taxpayer 
rent. We need more of this. Trade, 
»t aid, should be our watchword. 


In this way we can build profit- 
le trade relationships that will 
splay the American ideology at its 
st, strengthen the economies of 
sderdeveloped countries, assure 
irselves of a continuing source of 
‘al raw materials, demonstrate the 


eriority of our system over the 
Sd ohintld “hastings. 
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friendship based on mutuality of ob- 
jectives and self respect. To do this, 
we must have an enlightened long- 
range foreign trade policy that is 
part of our national strategy, and 
openly administer it for all the 
world to see and understand. This 
requires improved communications 
at home and abroad so that vital 
issues are evaluated objectively and 
decisions are made in the national 
interest so that they will win friends 
throughout the world. 

Third, we must win back the free- 
doms that we have been giving up 
to big government and big unions. 
The accelerating attrition of the 
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precious right to management, to 
manage, is strangling decision mak- 
ing by American executives. The 
need for flexibility to meet changing 
conditions rapidly and to compete 
aggressively is essential to the free 
enterprise system. To win back our 
rights and to manage our own busi- 
nesses profitably requires political 
action the likes of which commerce 
and industry has never seen or en- 
joyed. This, too, is part of the na- 
tional strategy for survival. 

Fourth, we must re-evaluate the 
things that have made America the 
most successful nation in history. 
Business needs to explain itself and 
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its benefits. We need a Vice Presi- 
dent for American Ideas and Ideal- 
ism. We need to bolster the barriers 
to Communism, like religion, na- 
tionalism, and’a strong middle class. 
We need a new appreciation and re- 
spectability for profits and private 
initiative. We cry out for a limita- 
tion of big government and a rever- 
sion to the original American con- 
cept of government function which 
will take government out of all those 
activities which best can be handled 
by private business. 

Let’s trade “Big Brother” back for 
“Uncle Sam” ... more distant rela- 
tives are less inclined to move in on 
you. Let’s put capitalism back into 
our business vocabulary, and _ let’s 
cut taxes so that we have some cap- 
ital to put back into our free enter- 
prise system to strengthen our econ- 
omy, to maintain full employment, 
to improve our standard of living, 
and to keep us on the offensive. 


Get Organized 


And, finally, let’s get organized — 
first to function, and then to operate 
efficiently. Government has grown 
so big, so complicated and so expen- 
sive (30 per cent of our income goes 
into government) that it has become 
inefficient and wasteful and, 
paradoxically, this has happened in 
the most efficient environment in 
the world. 

We have become so addicted to 
super organizations that the patent 
solution to all our problems seems 
to be the superimposition of a new 
super-duper agency over existing or- 
ganizations to integrate, correlate, 
and dictate all activity into a regi- 
mented mass of dynamic inertia. 
While we extoll the merits of our 


free, enterprising, competitive sys- 
tem, at the same time we recom- 
mend that we cure the ills of the 
military by putting all the services 
in one uniform, one program and 
one command. This approach to 
cover up weakness in organization 
is like a heavy snow on a muddy 
field. It looks clean and smooth on 
top and hides the mess below but 
when the snow melts, as it always 
does, the mess is worse than ever. 
Let’s be realistic and start anew, 
from the ground up, observing the 
principles of management, organiza- 
tion and operation which American 
business has so* well demonstrated 
so successfully. 


Industry Will Measure Up 


In the present missile crisis let no 
one doubt that industry will fully 
measure up. It always has and al- 
ways will in war, and this is the 
threat of war. Russia’s Sputniks 
have stirred the business community 
as nothing has since Pearl Harbor. 
No doubt the Kremlin already re- 
grets its blunt and unmistakable 
warning, for American businessmen 
are in a fighting mood. They will 
not only accept but will urgently de- 
mand whatever burden of taxation 
may be required to put the United 
States once more out in front of 
Russia. 

Likewise, in the new crisis in edu- 
cation, industry will measure up. 
It will accept in full the challenge 
thrown down: by the Soviets in the 
fields of engineering and technology. 
At every educational level, from the 
high school up through the center 
of advanced learning and research, 
business will accept an additional 
financial burden to make possible 
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the raising of the standards of teach-- 
ing and a more intensive search for: 
exceptional talent. 

Moreover, in doing all this, indus-: 
try will keep its head. It will not: 
become science-blind in the midst of; 
the current hysteria. It knows that: 
understanding of the physical prop- 
erties of matter cannot by itself 
solve all the problems of production, 
or materially advance the cause of 
peace. The world of ideas is still the 
most demanding test of our capacity 
for training young men and women 
in the duties of citizenship, and our 
times cry out for broadly educated 
leadership in every field. 

But the disconcerting thing about 
business is that while it will react 
immediately and violently to a 
dramatic and obvious threat to our 
national security, like a satellite in 
the sky, it may ignore for a danger- 
ously long time a challenge that is 
subtle in its manifestations or re- 
mote in time as to its impact. It is 
thus_as to the Soviet economic threat 
as distinguished from the military. 
The Kremlin has put no satellite 
into the commercial sky. The Rus- 
sians have not dramatized for the 
leaders of American industry their 
skillful penetration of the new 
countries, or the shrewd and effec- 
tive efforts they have put forth to 
draw into their sphere of influence 
the tremendous potential natural re- 
sources and the vast future markets 
of those regions. 


Soviet Tradesmen 

Soviet bloc tradesmen are every- 
where these days. One by one they 
are attacking key areas, sometimes in 
Asia, sometimes in the Middle East, 
and now in Africa and South Amer- 
ica, as they scent promise of success. 
They have many trading advantages. 
They have no hesitancy, for exam- 
ple, to sell below cost, if by so doing 
they can advance their political ob- 
jectives. They are willing to extend 
long-term credits at interest rates as 
low as two per cent. The machinery 
and equipment which they offer lack 
chrome but are rugged and simple 
to operate and are often _ better 
suited to conditions in primitive 
areas than ours. When it comes to 
recruiting trained engineers and 
technicians who will take up resi: 
dence in the far-off places of the 
world to train the local voted 
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He Soviets have no problem. Ivan 
joes where Ivan is sent. And, when 
te goes, he speaks the language. 

How can free enterprise compete 
bith all this? How can we match this 
Hobal effort to pre-empt markets 
ind to corner the still-undiscovered 
leposits of gold, uranium, iron ore, 
sauxite, petroleum, and manga- 
ese, which we will surely need in 
he decades that lie not far ahead? 
urely not by imitating Soviet 
methods. State trading is not the 
american way, nor is the public 
fwnership of raw materials. The 
nswer must be found within the 
sope of private initiative and pri- 
“ate investment, through a coopera- 
ive approach to the problem by 
fusiness and government. Time is 
If the essence, and we need to bring 
ato play immediately the full crea- 
ive resources of our dynamic free 
terprise system. 


Lift Horizons 


In short, the present world crisis 
seaks to the businessman in com- 
)elling tones, demanding that he lift 
is horizons and seek to understand 
he distant scene. The Sputniks 
pave revealed to him with startling 
larity that what happens on the far 


side of the world today may pose a 
direct security threat to his home 
and to his factory. He must now 
see that a new economic policy put 
into effect on the far side of the 
world may likewise have direct im- 
pact upon the industrial future of 
our whole country, including his 
business. 

The economy of the United States 
can no longer safely be roadblocked 
off from that of the world. Those 
smug days are gone forever. What 
happens in the new and uncom- 
mitted countries with respect to in- 
ternal development and commercial 
alliances may become desperately 
important to the United States in 
the future, and it is a part of indus- 
try’s job to have the same enlight- 
ened interest in these broader prob- 
lems that it has in those of its 
immediate area. 

The lesson of contemporary his- 
tory is that free enterprise must 
either learn to live in the world or 
risk being engulfed by it. Our re- 
sponse to the challenge of the future 
rests in our minds and wills . . . to 
capitalize on our proven strengths 

. to meet new competition. If we 
out-perform the Soviets we will out- 
live them. They will destroy them- 
selves trying to outdo us in peaceful 
co-existence. 


elected audiences, but groups that 
important to the com- 


Today, Channel 11’s unique ap- 
coach to the needs of business and 
adustry has so far tipped the scales 
If opinion that the biggest portion 
ff its financial support now comes 
‘om the businéss: community. Its 
vst $400,000, raised with much dili- 
ent doorbell ringing, came from 
ore than 300,000 contributors. 
Chalmers Marquis, WITTW’s di- 
ector of program development, ex- 
lains the  station’s services to 
usiness this way: “We act as the 
ommunications arm for other agen- 
s or associations. The voice of a 
smmunity’s businesses and indus- 
lies is just as valid as the voice of 
s educational institutions.” 

A case in point is one of the sta- 
yn’s newest programs, “Careers 
mlimited,” produced jointly by 


WITW—New Approach To Telecasting 


(Continued from page 17) 


WTTW and the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, in 
cooperation with representative com- 
panies. 

One of the Chicago area’s greatest 
needs is for more adequate training 
among young people entering the 
job market. As the area’s diverse 
commerce and industry continue to 
expand, as well as advance techno- 
logically, not only will more em- 
ployes be required, but they will 
have to be better prepared and pos- 
sess higher skills. 

“Careers Unlimited” aims _pre- 
cisely at the audience which can 
benefit most from this realization, 
young people in high school or the 
first two years of college. The pro- 
gram makes its point by taking audi- 
ences right into Chicago plants and 
offices, interviewing employes on the 
job as well as company officers. 

On Tuesday nights, 9:30 to 10 
p-m., two high school newspaper edi- 
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tors and Robert Cunningham, the: 
CACI’s_ public relations director, , 
visit a key company. At the Hot-. 
point Company, for example, the: 
trio talked with president John C. 
Sharp, an electrical engineer; the 
chief industrial designer; 
economist; and people in sales, ad-: 


a home’; 


vertising and personnel work. All | 


were asked about their previous edu- | 
cational training and experience, as | 
well as the nature of their jobs. A 


look at Hotpoint’s expansion plans — 


offered clues to future job possibili- 
ties. 


Ensuing programs have investi-— 
gated telephone systems and equip- 


ment manufacture, 


through Auto-— 


matic Electric Company; radio and 
TV broadcasting and such related © 


areas as advertising, through WGN 
amd WGN-TV; insurance, at the 


Continental Casualty Company; food _ 


retailing and chain store manage- 
ment, at Jewel Tea Company; job 
finding, through the Illinois State » 
Employment Service; work in the 


field of peaceful uses of nuclear — 
energy, through Argonne National — 


Laboratory; commercial film careers, 


through Bob Atcher Film studios; | 


and careers in advertising, the North 
Advertising Company. 


Employe Education 


Another unique service to busi- | 


ness, which it would be uneconomic 
or unsuitable to attempt on commer- 


cial television, is “Operation Job | 
the pioneering 
techniques of Channel 11’s TV Col-_ 


Training.” Here 


lege, for the Chicago Board of Edu- 


cation, are being turned to employe 


education. 


Marquis reasoned that television , 


could extend both the quantity and 
quality of on-the-job training. Classes 
for foremen, for instance, instead 
of operating independently in each 
company, could be telecast to hun- 
dreds of companies with.some of the 
financial savings used to improve the 
quality of the teaching and variety 
of demonstration materials. 
WTTW mailed a description of 
the program idea and a question- 
naire to about a thousand companies 
having over 100 employes. Some 70 
companies not only responded, but 
indicated they would support such 
a series. Over half asked for courses” 
in human relations, business letter 
writing, creative thinking, effective 
speech, supervisor development, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Industrial 
Developments 


oce in the Chicago Area 


Pr ANt investment projects in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area an- 
nounced in March fell slightly below 
the figure recorded in 1957. The 
total for March, 1958, was $14,984,- 
000, and for March of 1957 the total 
amounted to $15,554,000. 

The cumulative total for the first 
three months in 1958 amounted to 
$41,599,000 compared with $56,236,- 
000 in 1957. 

Types of projects covered by these 
reports include new and expanding 
plants and acquisition of land or 
buildings for industrial develop- 
ment. 


e Olin-Mathieson Corporation has 
purchased a 40-acre site on the 
Illinois Waterway southwest of 
Joliet for the erection of a new plant 
for its Forest Products Division. The 
new structure will contain 200,000 
square feet of floor area and will be 
used for the manufacturing of fibre 
board containers. The division head- 


quarters are at West Monroe, Lou- 


| 


isiana. The plant will be the first 


_ in the Chicago area for this division. 


F. H. McGraw and Company, engi- 


neer; Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 


Corporation, general contractor. 


e Argonne National Laboratory 
will construct a large technology 
center for the development of plu- 
tonium as a nuclear power fuel. It 
will be equipped to handle not only 


highly radioactive plutonium but 


also for research in uranium, thori- 


um and other metals for nuclear 


power reactors. The laboratory is 
located just across the river from the 
suburban town of Lemont, and is 
operated under contract with the 
A.E.C. by The University of Chicago. 
The new center will be housed in 
a 220,000 square foot building 
erected near the center of the large 
area occupied by the laboratory in 
the southeast corner of Du Page 


County. 


e Jewel Tea Company is erecting 
a 210,000 square foot addition to its 
warehouse and plant in Melrose 
Park. The company plans to go 
ahead with a large expansion pro- 
gram which will be serviced by the 
Melrose Park warehouse and bakery. 
The expansion will be completed 
by the end of the summer. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., architect and 
engineer; Fred ‘Titlebaum Construc- 
tion Company, general contractor. 


e National Wax Company, 1300 
W. Division street, is erecting a new 
47,000 square foot building on 
Touhy avenue near Central Park 
avenue. The company manufactures 
waxes from petroleum by-products. 
Ragnar Benson, Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


e Campbell Soup Company, 2550 
W. 35th street, will erect a new 
large warehouse and freezer build- 
ing adjacent to its present plant. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., architect and 
engineer. 


e Physicians Record Company, 
161 W. Harrison street, printer and 
publisher of medical record forms 
and medical text books, has started 
construction of a 60,000 square foot 
building located at 3600 S. Ridge- 
land avenue, Berwyn. Anderson and 
Novak, architect and engineer. The 
company will relocate its entire op- 
eration to the new plant when com- 
pleted. 


e Kentile, Incorporated, 4532 S. 
Kolin avenue, is adding a warehouse 
structure containing 40,000 square 
feet of floor area to its plant which 
manufactures asphalt and vinyl floor 
tile. A. Epstein and Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, architect and engineer. 


° Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
manufacturer of heavy industrial 


machinery, has acquired a 40-acre 
‘ 
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tract of land about a mile south of 
its main plant for use for future 
expansion. The land is in the south- 
west corner of 167th street and 
Lathrop avenue, in an area which 
is now unincorporated, adjacent to 
Harvey. It is planned to have Har- 
vey annex the property. 


e United States Steel Corporation 
is adding a chemical laboratory 
structure to its South Works located 
at 83rd Street and the Lakefront. 
The new structure will be erected 
inside of the plant and the opera- 
tion will be moved from its present 
location of 83rd and Mackinaw 
avenue. The structure was designed 
by Naess and Murphy, architect and 
engineer; it will be erected by the 
American Bridge Division of U. S. 
Steel Corporation. 


e Sheet Metal and Conveyor Com- 
pany, 1804 S. Kilbourn avenue, a 
steel fabricating company, is erecting 
a new plant containing 33,000 
square feet of floor area at 2025 N. 
15th avenue, Melrose Park. The 
structure will have a 35 foot high 
ceiling and many modern innova- 
tions for a plant of this type. Klef- 
stad Engineering Company, engi- 
neer. 


e Wille Tool Corporation, 4638 N. 
Ravenswood avenue, manufacturer 
of special machinery, tools and dies, 
has acquired a 54,000 square foot 
site at the southeast corner of Linder 
and Fargo avenues in Skokie. The 
site is located in Edens Industrial 
Park. Carl T. Roman, broker. 


e Import Motors of Chicago, Inc., 
is erecting a new 42,000 square foot 
building on a large site west of Edens 
Highway in Northbrook to handle 


wholesale parts business for its 
foreign car Midwest distribution 
system. The company is now located 
at 1511 E. 71st street. The new ware- 
house is planned for completion at 
the end of the year and will contain 
the company’s offices. 


e Knowles Electronics, Incorpo- 
rated, 9400 W. Belmont avenue, 
Franklin Park, manufacturer of com- 
ponent parts for the electronics in- 
dustry, is opening a branch plant 
built for it at 10545 West Anderson 
Place in Franklin Park. The com- 
pany will employ 200 to 250 people. 


e Mohawk Tablet Company, 1703 
E. End avenue, is adding 32,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant 
which manufactures commercial and 
institutional paper products. Thulin, 
Woods and Isensee, architect. 


e Hitchcock Publishing Company 
in Wheaton will erect a new indus- 
trial and office building on Geneva 
road West of Gary avenue in Whea- 
ton, which will contain 29,000 square 
feet of floor area. Robert E. Mc- 
Cracken, architect; C. R. Jernberg 
and Associates, Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


Trends In Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


ence of the apparel brand from that 
of the department store or specialty 
shop that sells it. Survey results in- 
dicated brands dominated the pur- 
chase of certain items (shoes, hats, 
shirts, raincoats and work clothes) 
and are less important in the case 
of ties, socks, underwear, suits, sports 
coats and overcoats. 

The study showed that most men 
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wish they had more clothes. How- 
ever, only a very small number of 
them plan clothing purchases far in 
advance of the shopping trip, and 
most men lack a systematic plan of 
purchase. When asked whether they 
set aside money tor clothing, only 
16 per cent answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Personal comfort is a basic notion 
in the appeal of clothes to men. 
This personal comfort includes 
physical comfort — the kind that 
comes from the way clothes fit on a 
man. It also includes the comfort 
a man gets from fitting into his 
work or social situation, as well as 
a certain amount of comfort through 
self-gratification. Results of the Trib- 
une survey also indicated men aren't 
style conscious. Most of them are 
conservative; they don’t want to be 
identified with fads; and they don’t 
want other men to regard them as 
persons who are overly concerned 
with apparel styles. However, this 
doesn’t mean men are unwilling to 
wear new clothes, if they feel the 
clothes are right for them. 


Boom For Barges 
(Continued from page 15) 


prevents them from doing much 
more than servicing the needs of 
their volume customers. 

A number of special barges, tailor- 
made to fit the requirements of 
specific chemical, petrochemical, and 
food products, have been developed 
by the barge industry in recent years. 
By giving the shipper built-in pro- 
tection against changes in tempera- 
ture, pressure, or both, barge-line 
operators have eliminated one of the 
big barriers preventing use of the 
waterway by more than a handful of 
industries. ‘Today, on the Illinois 
River and other links in the inland 
waterway system, many commodities 
are being transported which once 
were considered inherently unsuited 
to this form of transportation. 

Among these are ammonia, pro- 
pane gas, liquid sulfur, liquid sty- 
rene, liquid caustic soda, wine, as- 
phalt, and sulphuric acid. In 1956, 
on the waterways as a whole, 1.7 
million tons of liquid sulphuric acid 
were shipped, and more than 2 mil- 
lion tons of other industrial chem- 
icals. The flexibility of modern 
waterway transportation is indicated 
by the fact that the liquid sulfur is 
kept at a constant temperature of 
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350 degrees F. while in transit, while 
another commodity handled on the 
waterways — liquid methane — needs 
a temperature of —258 degrees F. 
Anhydrous ammonia, meanwhile, is 
put into special tank barges under 
a pressure of 250 psi. 

Besides increasing the diversity of 
their cargos, barge operators have 
been improving service steadily. For 
example, cargoes can now be loaded 
into a barge at Chicago for delivery 
to Tampa, Fla., which is quite a dis- 
tance from the nearest inland water- 
way. Special “sea barges,” fitted with 
water-tight cargo covers, are used. 
After being pushed down to New 
Orleans in a conventional tow, 
they're pulled across the Gulf to 
Tampa. Among the products being 
shipped via this route is sludge from 
Chicago's sewage plants; it’s used in 
Florida as a soil additive. On the 
return trip, the barges carry phos- 
phates for Chicago’s chemical indus- 
try. Both U. S. Steel and Inland 
Steel have shipped metal products to 
Tampa via barge, cutting transpor- 


tation costs substantially in the 
process. 

Traffic Rose 220% 
Between 1947 and 1956, total 


barge traffic on the 29,000 miles of 
navigable streams comprising the 
nation’s inland waterway system rose 
from 34.5 billion ton miles to 109.5 
billion ton miles, an increase of 220 
per cent. The only carriers that 
equaled this rate of growth during 


the same period were the nation’s 


truck lines. 

The standard size barge used on 
the Illinois waterway before World 
War II was 26 feet wide and 175 
feet long. Today it’s 195 by 35 feet 
and carries 11% times as much cargo 
—1,500 tons compared with 1,000 
tons. Towboat horsepower has grown 


considerably, also. One local opera- 


tor, typical of the others, reports 
that although he now has only one 


more boat than in 1946, “the total 
horsepower of our fleet today is at 


least double what it was at the end 
of the war.” 

Officials of another local barge 
line report that since they’ve in- 


stalled radar, their tows are tied up 


only half as often by bad weather. 


Often, the barge flotilla is only a 
few hours away from a_ shipper’s 
dock when he sends his order in. In 
the old days, the tow would have 
passed right by because there was no 
way for the dispatcher to inform the 
captain in time. The load often sat 
at the shipper’s dock for days until 
it was picked up by another tow. 

Improvement of the Cal-Sag, by 
making it possible to move more 
waterway cargo into and out of Chi- 
cago, should permit a greater num- 
ber of local shippers to profit from 
these improvements in equipment 
and service. The project consists, 
basically, of widening the existing 
16 mile Cal-Sag channel from 60 to 
225 feet, raising or removing 42 rail- 
road and highway bridges to provide 
sufficient vertical clearance for big- 
ger, more powerful tow-boats. Com- 
pletion of this construction job is 
scheduled for 1962. Afterward, it is 
planned to: a) widen and deepen the 
Grand Calumet River, which links 
East Chicago and Gary with the 
Cal-Sag, b) widen the ten-mile stretch 
of the Chicago and Sanitary and 
Ship Canal between Joliet and the 
western end of the Cal-Sag, from 160 
to. 225 feet. 

Cost of the entire job will be 
about $200 million, according to 
estimates made in 1956. About half 
of this amount will go into part one 
of the project, improvement of the 
Cal-Sag. Nearly two-thirds of the 
money will be supplied by the fed- 
eral government, the rest by state, 
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city, county, and other local govern- 
mental bodies. 

Widening of the Cal-Sag will 
mean that river tows can be brought 
all the way into Chicago as-a unit. 
Now, when they reach the upper 
end of the river, just below Joliet, 
each tow—which usually consists 
of a flotilla of eight barges pushed 
by a towboat — has to be broken up. 
Only two, or occasionally three, 
barges at a time can be brought the 
rest of the way into Chicago. 


Cut Costs 


By telescoping four trips into one, 
barge operators will cut costs appre- 
ciably. Also, it should be possible to 
cut the time of each run below the 
eight to 16 hours required now. 
With a wider channel, two tows 
headed in opposite directions will be 
able to pass each other in midstream. 
Now, because the channel is so nar- 
row, tows frequently must park at 
“passing places” — wide spots that 
provide the necessary passing room 
— until the channel ahead is clear. 
The magnitude of the savings pos- 
sible when this bottleneck is re- 
moved is indicated by the fact that 
it costs something like $1,000 a day 
to keep a typical towboat running. 

Despite the congestion, traffic 
through the Cal-Sag has been in- 
creasing steadily. In) 1946, 9m 
amounted to 1,093,788 tons. By 1956, 
it had grown to 5,688,337 tons. 

“This volume, despite obstacles, is 
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indicative of the channel's tremen- 
dous potentialities. Within five years 
after completion of the project now 
underway, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that close to 12 million tons 
a year will pass through the channel, 
and that ultimately the traffic may 
reach 18 million tons or more an- 
nually,” adds the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, which has administrative 
control over the Cal-Sag and all 
other U. S. navigable waterways. 

Most barge operators believe that 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will increase their traffic potential 
in the Chicago area significantly. 
Although-they have some reserva- 
tions about the volume of freight 
that can be exchanged by barges and 
ocean-going vessels, they think that 
the new industries brought in by the 
Seaway will generate a great deal of 
water-borne commerce. For the most 
part these industries will need large 
quantities of basic raw materials, it 
is pointed out, an area in which 
barge transportation has thoroughly 
established itself. 

The large-scale movement of in- 
dustry to waterfront locations in re- 
cent years has already done much 
to increase waterway traffic in this 
area. In the next few years, barge 
operators expect to get even more 
tonnage from the same direction. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 9) 


Effective April 1 the painters’ rate 
was increased from $3.47% to $3.50 
per hour plus a ten cents per hour 
pension contribution. Effective June 
] the asbestos workers will increase 
from $3.55 to $3.75 per hour and a 
five cents per hour pension plan 
established. On June 2 the plumbers 
wage rates will be increased from 
$3.53 to $3.73 per hour according to 
the building Construction Employers 
Association of Chicago, Inc. 

e Mislabeled Motor Oil — Used oil 
sold as new can be detected by 
new infrared analytical method de- 


veloped by Armour _ Research. 


Foundation of I[liinois Institute of 
Technology. While virgin oil is re- 
fined from only one or a_ small 
number of crude oils, reclaimed oils 
may contain an assortment of crudes. 
Infrared rays detect the number of 
crude sources in oil; _ statistical 
analysis of infrared spectra of virgin 
and reclaimed oils discriminates be- 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE Central States Freight Bureau 

has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to institute 
a general investigation into the rea- 
sonabieness and lawfulness of motor 
common carrier class and commod- 
ity rates, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices relating thereto applicable to 
the transportation of property be- 
tween points in Central territory. 
The petition states that the motor 
‘carrier industry in Central territory 
was in a precarious financial posi- 
tion, but could not effectuate a gen- 
eral rate increase because of “flag 
outs.” Pointing out that increases 
in rates were proposed in September, 
1957, to strengthen the financial con- 
dition of the carriers, the petition 
said: “Four months later no actual 
increases have been published and 
there is grave doubt if they can be 
published. Carriers have ‘flagged’ 
131,670 class rates and 2,201, or 40 
per cent, of the commodity rate items 
published in petitioner’s tariff. If 
publication should be made, or 
could be made, with the ‘flagged’ 
rates as stated above it would not 
produce adequate revenue relief and 
rwould further -increase the confu- 
sion, discrimination and preference 
unow existing in motor carrier rates 
iin Central territory. The conditions 
stated above make it impossible for 
motor carriers operating within this 
iterritory voluntarily to correct and 
eliminate the existing destructive 
mate-making practices or to effect a 
general increase in their rates and 
charges sufficient to cover the tre- 
mmendous impact of increased op- 
erating and maintenance expenses.” 
‘The bureau asserts that it is not 
requesting a “continuing minimum 
wate order” and expressed its belief 
ithat if all motor common carriers 
fin the territory were required to 
establish rates, rules, regulations and 
charges on a level determined by 
the commission to be just, reason- 
able and lawful, that a “uniform 


and stable rate structure, free from 
unjust discrimination and prefer- 
ences, will be established. . . .”” Later 
a carrier could file rates lower or 
different than ordered by the com- 
mission subject to possible suspen- 
sion, the Bureau explained. 


e Procedural Dates in Rail Rate 
Increase Case Postponed: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
agreed to postpone the dates for 
filing verified statements and for 
hearing and argument in Ex Parte 
No. 212, Increased Freight Rates, 
1958. The postponed dates for the 
filing of verified statements are as 
follows: In support of petitioners or 
respondents, from March 25 to April 
21; in opposition to or not in sup- 
port of petitioners or respondents, 
from April 22 to June 9; and in re- 
buttal of evidence previously sub- 
mitted, from May 6 to July 12. Par- 
ties desiring to cross-examine wit- 
nesses filing verified statements in 
support of petitioners should so ad- 
vise the commission and opposing 
counsel on or before May 12. Hear- 
ing for the purpose of such cross- 
examination will be held May 19. 
Request to cross-examine witnesses 
filing verified statements in opposi- 
tion to or not in support of peti- 
tioners should be submitted to the 
commission on or before June 30. 
Hearing for this purpose will be 
July 7. Persons desiring to cross- 
examine witnesses filing verified 
statements in rebuttal of evidence 
submitted should so notify the com- 
mission on or before July 28. Hear- 
ing for the purpose of such cross- 
examination will be August 4. All 
of the hearings will be held in the 
Washington, D. C., offices of the 
commission, before Division 2, be- 
ginning at 9 A.M., U. S. Standard 
Time or 10 A.M. Daylight Saving 
Time. 


e Six Per Cent Increase Proposed 


‘ 
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on the job... 
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in Parcel Post Rates: The Postmas- 
ter General has released details of 
proposed increases in rates on fourth- 
class mail. amounting to about six 
percent on parcel post and 5.7 per- 
cent on catalogs. ‘The present level 
of fourth-class mail rates became 
effective October 1, 1953. Request 
for consent to establish increased 
rates, in accordance with the proce- 
dure that has been in effect since 
1951, was originally filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Peomients, 1957, in ‘the proceeding 
assigned I.C.C. Docket No. 32158. 
According to notice in the Federal 
Register, available information on 
which the proposed increases are 
based may be obtained from the 
Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau 
of Finance, Post Office Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., upon request. 
e Supreme Court Finds State Law 
Regulating Section 22 Rates Unlaw- 
ful: The United States Supreme 
Court has upheld a ruling of a fed- 
eral district court which found un- 
constitutional a California law re- 
quiring approval by the state's 
Public Utilities Commission of re- 
duced transportation rates to the 


government negotiated under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. A dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Justice Harlan in which he 
was joined by Chief Justice Warren 
and Justice Burton. The law was 
passed in 1955 by the California 
legislature after a group of motor 
carriers alleged in a petition that 
the federal government was the 
largest single intrastate shipper and 
that the unreasonably low rates af- 
forded it was causing chaotic condi- 
tions in transportation. A suit was 
subsequently filed in the federal dis- 
trict court by the U. S. government 
charging that the regulation of rates 
on the movement of military traffic 
was unconstitutional in the absence 
of an act of Congress. The high 
court’s opinion was handed down in 
No. 23, Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of California v. United 
States of America. 


e Motor Carrier Rates to East to 
Be Increased April 5: Tariffs have 
been published by Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association increas- 
ing class rates between Central terri- 
tory and the eastern seaboard, effec- 
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tive April 5, 1958. On truckload 
shipments the class rates are boosted 
12 per cent over the rates in effect 
on February 9, 1957. On less truck- 
load shipments weighing under 5,000 


pounds the increase will be I] per - 


cent over the rates in effect on Feb- 


ruary 9, 1957. No increase will be | 


made in less truckload rates on ship- 
ments weighing 5,000 pounds or 
more. 
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fundamental economics, and confer- 
ence leadership. 

The first. such course, Fundamen- 
tal Economics, just wound up a suc- 
cessful ten-lesson schedule, presented 
at 4 p.m. on alternate Wednesdays, 
by the Henry George School of So- 
cial Science. Economics won the first 
try partly because so many compa- 
nies asked for it, partly because the 
School had experience with employe 
education in this subject. 

Meeting in company offices, usu- 
ally half on company time, discus- 
sion groups of no more than 15 
watch a televised lecture-demonstra- 
tion by James MacRae, of the Henry 
George staff. From 4:20 to 6 p.m. 
they explore, with the help of a 
discussion leader, the information 
MacRae has presented. 

Response to this first series has 
far exceeded expectations, reports 
John Monroe, the Henry George 
School's director. At the Belt Rail- 
way Company of Chicago, of 100 
personnel offered the course, 60 reg- 
istered for it. At Flick-Reedy Corpo- 
ration, the number of registrants 
resulted in three separate study 
groups—two groups for foremen 
and one for quality control engi- 
neers. Employes of Accountants 
Arthur Andersen & Company signed 
up to gain greater understanding 
of what’s behind the figures with 
which they work. 

Both credit and non-credit courses 
are being developed for future series 
by universities and other profes- 
sional institutions, and include 
supervisor development, : 
relations, 
relations, 


communications, 
self development, 


Education Council of Greater Chi- 
cago will coordinate instruction. 
Dr. ‘Taylor likes to describe Chan- 


industrial — 
human — 


and © 
business letter writing. The Adult 


nel 11’s purpose as a dual one of — 
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“educational television” and “tele- 
vised education.” Operation Job 
Training, like the TV College, falls 
in the televised education category, 
with instruction, however glamor- 
ized, as its goal. 

Business and industry share also 
in Channel 11’s educational televi- 
sion schedule — that portion of the 
programming beamed to more gen- 
erai audiences. One of the station’s 
top attractions is “Ticker Tape,” a 
weekly discussion, Thursdays from 
8 to 8:30 p.m., of investment and 
corporate affairs. The Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America presents pan- 
els of experts, who may discuss a 
single company or kind of industry, 
or a broad investment area, such as 
muncipal bonds. A new TV person- 
ality has emerged in William Clark, 
financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, who keeps the discussion 
moving at a good clip and steers it 
away from obscure technicalities. 

The show pulls 600 to 1,200 letters 
a week, a record many a commercial 
program might envy. Women are 
well represented in the Ticker Tape 
audience, some reporting that they 
meet in groups each week to view the 
show and then discuss what they 
have learned. Amateur investment 
clubs, too, frequently are heard 
from. 


Popular Pamphlet 


The most popular pamphlet of- 
fered, says Bill Clark, was the sim- 
ple, factual “Ten Point Guide to 
Investing,” prepared by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and 
reprinted by the Investment Bank- 
ers, proof that the show is on target 
in its effort to interest and inform 
lay audiences. In fact, telephone 
response wher the series started a 
year ago so swamped Channel 11’s 
switchboard that extra lines had to 
be installed. 

Other indices of wide audience 
response have been chalked up by 
‘shows like “Totem Club,” daily 
children’s program hosted by Joe 
Kelly, formerly of the Quiz Kids. A 
‘recent Totem Club contest brought 
13,000 entries in eight weeks. Com- 
‘mercial audience surveys report up 
to 300,000 viewers for programs like 
“Children Growing,” on Tuesday 
‘nights, by Maria Piers, consultant to 
)the Child Care Program of the Insti- 
|tute for Psychoanalysis; “Time for 
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Religion,” Wednesday night series 
presented by Chicago religious 
groups of all faiths; and single pro- 
grams like the recent Alistair Cooke 
interview with Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Carl Sandburg. 

But perhaps the most significant 
programming for Chicago’s future is 
T'V College, offering two full years 
of accredited college courses, and 
financed by the Chicago Board of 
Education and the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Now in 
the second year of a three-year ex- 
periment, the courses have attracted 
up to almost 3,000 credit students in 
a semester, and over 8,000 non- 
credit. Commercial surveys report 
an average of 14,000 sets tuned to 
the courses, which are offered twice, 
for both daytime and _ evening 
viewers. 

As president of the University of 
Louisville, Dr. Taylor pioneered the 
first college credit courses on com- 
mercial radio and TV. He is con- 
vinced that television offers one 
effective means for tooling up our 
educational capacity to meet the 
swelling waves of students threaten- 
ing to inundate our schools. 

Research indicates television does 


Norman C. ‘Horn 
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at least as good a job on the lecture- 
demonstration aspects of instruction 
as the teacher in a classroom. Dr. 
Taylor contends further that TV 
can stimulate improvement in in- 
struction. “Given two teachers of 
equal ability,” he says, “the one who 
can spend several hours preparing 
for three half-hour weekly lessons 
on the air will do a better job than 
his colleague with a 15-hour teach- 
ing load on campus. Also, we can 
afford to pay the teacher more.” 


New Classrooms Required 


The current 15,000 enrollments in 
Chicago’s five Junior College 
branches may well reach 40,000 in 
15 years. Conventional teaching 
techniques will require around $50 
million in new classrooms. Com- 
ments Dr. Taylor, “If 20 per cent of 
them were handled by television 
(and I don’t know why we should 
assume only 20 per cent), we could 
save over $10 million that we do not 
now have.” He adds, with character- 
istic humor, “Educational TV is go- 
ing to save us things we can’t get 
anyway!” 

“Within this decade,” Dr. Taylor 
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Norman Horn, our general agent in 
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his advice can save you money on trans- 
portation cost. 
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predicts, “we're going to be asked 
for so much time by the schools that 
the shoe will be on the other foot. 
The schools may turn to low-power, 
closed channel UHF transmission. 
Another answer may lie in multi- 
plex transmission. Radio engineers 
have learned how to transmit as 
many as 12 messages simultaneously, 
and now multiplex can be applied to 
television to permit two different 
programs on the same channel at the 
same time.” 

Behind every civic venture stands 
one or a group of persons who 
pushed it to realization. For 
WTTW, that man is Edward L. 
Ryerson. Chicago’s colleges and uni- 
versities had been discussing the sta- 
tion even before FCC’s reservation 
of educational channels: “But they 
realized the idea was too big for the 
schools to handle alone,” relates 
program manager James Robertson, 
“and John Rettaliata (president of 
Illinois Institute of Technology) 
approached Mr. Ryerson. He’s a 
man of proven public conscience, 
and while he didn’t think it up, he’s 
the reason the station is here.” 

Mr. Ryerson has been president 
and/or director of a host of Chicago 
civic, cultural, and welfare groups, 
in addition to a long list of public 
services performed at the state, na- 
tional, and international levels. He 
says, “I’d been mixed up in a good 
many public things, especially in the 
health and welfare fields. What 
really appealed to me was the notion 
that here, in an educational TV 
station, was an effective and econom- 
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ical medium that could do some- 
thing for all of the agencies I’d been 
trying to help support.” 

Under his leadership, the station 


has raised $1.5 million, of which 
roughly a third has gone into ne€ces- 


sary equipment. Annual cost to the 
community in proportion to total 
budget has steadily decreased, drop- 
ping from $315,525 for 1956-57 to 
$236,000 for 1957-58. This year the 
community is being asked for an- 
other $105,000 beyond operating ex- 
penses, or a total of $340,000, to 
pay for high power equipment and 
needed studio expansion. The FCG 
approved a boost in WTTW's op- 
erating power from 55,000 to 275,000 
watts, and its signal now reaches 
about 70 miles. 

The station also has almost dou- 
bled its own earnings, through its 
contracts with the Chicago Board of 
Education; through sale of filmed 
programs to the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; and through kine- 
scope film recordings for various 
other organizations. 

But when the typically tired busi- 
nessman reaches home, perhaps the 
most appealing feature of this sta- 
tion that is dedicated to being dif- 
ferent is its nightly Window to the 
World of Music. Starting at 5 p.m., 
for at least an hour and sometimes 
two, depending on TV _ College, 
WTTW broadcasts good recorded 
music with no visual program at alll 
What other station could afford to 
turn off its cameras and urge its 
audience to relax? : 


Industrial Expansion 


(Continued from page 22 


coded for location. A tabulation was 
then made to determine the amount 
invested by industrial classification 
in the respective geographic areas 
with Metropolitan Chicago. 

Geographically, the City of Chi- 
cago was broken into four areas: 
Central, North, West, and South. 
Central is the area within Fullerton 
Avenue (2400 north), Kedzie Ave- 
nue (3200 west), and Cermak Road 
(2200 south). West is the area im- 
mediately west of Kedzie between 
2200 south and 2400 north. South 
is Chicago’s area south of 22nd 
Street and North is the area north 
of Fullerton. 

Cook County, outside of the City 
of Chicago (or the suburbs) was 


divided as follows: Western Cook 


County is considered to be the area © 
containing the communities adjacent — 


to and between the Burlington Line 


on the south, and the Milwaukee 
Line on the north. North is the area 
extending from the Milwaukee Line 
around to Lake Michigan, and south 


is the area extending from the Bur- — 


lington Line south and east to the — 


Indiana State Line. 


A computation of investments in — 
each of the six counties which consti- — 
tute the Metropolitan Area of Chi-— 
cago was also made. The five coun-— 


ties in Illinois are Lake, DuPage, — 


Kane, Will and Cook; and in Indi- 
ana — Lake County. 


i 


In addition to total investments, 7 
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INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS AND EXPANSIONS — 1953-1957 
(Cook County including Chicago) 


Conventional Plants 


GOOK COUNTY Yyf 


CHICAGO Ra 
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NORTH WEST SOUTH 


tabulation was made of conven- 
ional type manufacturing plants. 
his was done by excluding invest- 
ients in primary metals, petroleum, 
ind chemical operations. While 
hese three groups are basic and 
aany of the area’s other operations 
epend on them, they are, never- 
eless, in a class by themselves, con- 
tructionwise. Keeping this consid- 
‘ration in mind gives more meaning 
the geographic location of Chi- 
-ago’s new production capacity. 
Total investments in Cook County 
r the five year period amounted 
$794,706,000 or 48.3 per cent of 
he $1,646,063,000 for the entire met- 
opolitan area. Lake County, Indi- 
‘na, with heavy investments in pri- 
aary metal and petroleum installa- 
ions, came in a close second with 
6701,372,000 or 42.6 per cent. Will 
Sounty was third with $68,794,000 
or just 4.2 per cent, less than one- 
enth of investments announced for 
-ither Cook County or Lake County, 
ndiana. Lake County, Illinois, Kane 
Sounty and DuPage County follow 
im that order with investments of 
534,529,000 (2.1, per cent), $32,635,- 
000 (2.0 per cent) and $14,027,000 
(0.9 per cent). 

When conventional type manufac- 


jional type plants with investments 
of $491,528,000 and Lake County, 
‘ndiana, with 42.6 per cent of total 
plant investments has only 4.5 per 
rent of the conventional type manu- 
facturing plants represented by $27,- 
64,000. Kane County is second to 
Cook County in construction of con- 
entional plants with $32,245,000 or 


NORTH WEST SOUTH 


5.3 per cent. Lake County, Illinois, 
had $26,017,000 or 4.3 per cent in 
conventional type plants followed 
by Will County with $20,715,000 for 
3.4 per cent and DuPage County 
with $10,927,000 or 1.8 per cent. 


Lake County, Indiana, received | 


72 per cent of the announced in- 
vestments in steel expansions and 
the south side of Chicago and adja- 
cent suburban areas in Cook County 
received 26 per cent. This means 
that 98 per cent of the $792,730,000 
invested in new primary metal facili- 
ties in the past five years were made 
in the southern part of the metro- 
politan area of Chicago. 


Petroleum Production 


Investments in facilities for prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal, totaling 
$129,165,000 follow the general pat- 
tern of primary metals, with 70 per- 
cent of such investments made in 
Lake County, Indiana, 18 per cent 
in southern Cook County and 8 
per cent in Will County. 

Cook County got 50 per cent of 
the investments in chemicals and 
allied products, over two-thirds in 
the southern part of the County. 
Will County received 32 per cent 
of these new plants and Lake Coun- 
ty, Indiana, 11 per cent. Investments 
in this category totaled $115,172,000. 

The Association’s analysis shows 
contrary to the impression held by 
many people engaged in plant loca- 
tion that very substantial invest- 
ments in new plants have been made 
in Chicago’s south side. 

Our analysis shows that of the 
total investment in industrial build- 
ings within Cook County, from 1955 
to 1957 inclusive of $759,442,000 
(excluding Central Chicago with 
$35,264,000) 55.8 per cent were made 
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south of Cermak Road in Chicago 
and the Burlington Railroad line in 
the suburbs. Western Cook County 
got $182;454,000 or 24 per cent and 
northern Cook County $153,322,000 
or 20.2 per cent. When the City of 
Chicago alone is considered, the 
south side takes an even more strik- 
ing lead with 75.4 per cent of the 
$402,954,000 total. Central, north 
and west follow with $35,264,000 
(8.8 per cent), $31,890,000 (7.9 per 
cent) and $31,777,000 (7.9 per cent). 
Cook County outside the City of 
Chicago limits shows the west first 
with $150,677,000 or 38.5 per cent of 
the $391,752,000 invested in all types 
of plants in suburban Cook County. 
The northern suburbs are second 
with $121,432,000 or 31.0 per cent 
followed by south with $119,653,000 
or 30.5 per cent. 

When investments in conventional 
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INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS AND EXPANSIONS — 1953-1957 
Chicago Metropolitan Area 


type manufacturing plants are con- 
sidered, a somewhat different pat- 
tern of distribution develops. In- 
stead of southern Cook County havy- 
ing 55.8 per cent of investments as 
is the case when total construction 
is considered, it has 33.3 per cent of 
investments in conventional type 
plants or $152,000,000. Western Cook 
County leads with $165,521,000 or 
36.2. per cent with north having 
$139,508,000 or 30.5 per cent. 

But when Chicago alone is con- 
sidered, 53.1 per cent of $104,269,- 
000 of the new construction has been 
on the south side. Central Chicago 
had $34,509,000 (17.6 per cent), 
north, $29,765,000 (15.2 per cent) 
and west, $27,657,000 (14.1 per 
cent). 

There are several reasons why 
greater industrial expansion has 
been occurring on the south side of 
Chicago, with the predominant one 
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being that less than two per cent off 
available industrial land in the city 


lies north of Madison Street. 


In concluding our analysis off 
per cent or: 
$137,864,000 of the conventional} 
type plants built in Cook County? 
outside the Chicago limits during; 
the five year period 1953-1957, were! 


lant location, 46.7 


located in western suburbs. North-: 
ern Cook County outside the city’ 
got $109,743,000 or 37.1 per cent of ' 


the new plants and Southern Cook | 
County got only $47,731,000 or 16.2 | 


per cent. 


Because of a shortage of industrial | 


sites within the City of Chicago, 
manufacturers desiring to locate in 


a northerly or westerly direction 


have been forced to acquire land in 
suburban areas north or westward. 
Because land is still available with- 
in the city on the south side a 
similar pattern has not yet been es- 
tablished in that direction. 

Except as it relates to people, in- 
dustry has no meaning. Industry is 
a wealth producer and in addition 


to having a profound effect upon 


our lives by the items it produces, it 
dictates substantially where we shall 
live. Among industrial development 
people, it is a generally accepted 


principle that workers seek out jobs 
or in other terms that industry 


Some serious errors 


who have moved to depressed areas” 


to take advantage of the labor sup- 


ply. Generally, depressed areas are 


that way because of deficiencies. 


What effect has the location of 
plants in the metropolitan area of 


Chicago had upon where people’ 


within this area live? ¥ 
In July, 1956, according to the 


Chicago Community Inventory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Phil Hauser, Di- 
rector, 6,106,000 persons were livin 
in metropolitan Chicago compare 
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vith 5,495,000 in April, 1950 (U.S. 
zensus). This is an increase of 611,- 
00 or 11 per cent, which by any 
measure is phenomenal growth. In 
ffect, we're adding a city the size 
zary, or almost two Oak Parks, each 
ear. Where are these people finding 
places to live? 

A quick look at population statis- 
ics gives the answer. Even in this 
lay of mobile labor force, the worker 
ends to locate near to his job. Ex- 
Juding the City of Chicago, Gary, 
ndiana, was the community which 
srew the most during this period. 
t had a population increase of 35,- 
100. Lake County, Indiana, with its 
xpanding steel base had an increase 
nH population of 76,800 or almost 
3,000 per year. 

Chicago’s northern suburbs, an 
wea which had virtually no indus- 
rial base during World War II, but 
hortly thereafter began to develop, 
ince has had an amazing industrial 
srowth. In the six year period from 
950 to 1956, the communities of 
“Morton Grove, Niles, and Skokie 
imost tripled, rising from 22,300 to 
5,200 population, an increase of 
-2,900. This also is an area in which 
many new plants were located. Other 
owns in the area have likewise felt 
he impact of new manufacturing 
sperations located in or near their 
ommunities. 

Mr. Hauser points out some other 
mteresting facts in his study. Dur- 
ng the period 1950-1956, the City of 
jhicago increased from 3,621,000 to 
745,000 — 124,000 new residents or 
bout 3 per cent. 

The metropolitan ring — defined 
s Cook County, except Chicago, 
nd DuPage, Kane, Lake, and Will 
Jounties in Iilinois, and Lake Coun- 
y, Indiana — increased from 1,874,- 
00 to 2,361,000, a gain of 487,000 
esidents or 26 per cent. 

About 61 per gent of Metropolitan 
thicago’s 1956 population were resi- 
lents of the City of Chicago. In April 
950, the figure was 66 per cent. 
Though primarily a residential 
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community, with little industry, Du- 
Page County experienced the most 
rapid growth percentage-wise among 
the counties, with an increase from 
155,000 to 230,000 residents. This is 
a 49 per cent increase. 

Lake County, Illinois, experienced 
a 31 per cent increase (179,000- 
234,000 = 55,000); suburban Cook 
County a 27 per cent increase (888,- 
000-1,125,000 = 237,000). Population 
increases of from 10 to 20 per cent 
occurred in Lake County, Indiana, 
and Kane and Will Counties, II- 
linois. 

Only one suburb showed a de- 
crease in population — Oak Park. 
Such old and fully developed towns 
as Berwyn, Cicero, and Evanston 
experienced very little population 
growth. 


New People 


Where did all these new people 
come from? Of the 611,000 new to 
the entire area, 506,000 are ac- 
counted for by excess of births over 
deaths. The remainder, 105,000, 
were in-migrants. Percentage-wise 
this is 83 per cent and 17 per cent, 
respectively. Contrary to what some 
may think, in-migration into the 
Metropolitan Area of Chicago has 
remained, on an average, about con- 
stant since 1940. 

The average annual change in 
population for the City of Chicago 
and the metropolitan ring for the 
period 1950-1956 was 20,000 and 
78,000, respectively. A breakdown of 
the annual average population 
changes is shown in the table below. 

It is evident that the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago has a mobile people, 
and that most of our new arrivals 
come by delivery and not by train 
or bus. 

Chicagoland has made tremen- 
dous strides in the past years and is 
laying the foundation for future 
growth and progress. What is there 
to hinder our continued leadership 
as the Nation’s Capital of Industry? 


Natural Net 

Total Increase Migration 
98,000 81,000 17,000 
60,000 64,000 -4,000 
38,000 17,000 21,000 
42,000 -22,000 
28,000 -40,000 
14,000 18,000 
39,000 39,000 
36,000 36,000 
6,000 ‘ 3,000 3,000 
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Stop me...|t... 


In bringing the change from $2 for a 
$1.45 check, a dining car waiter gave the 
patron a half dollar and a nickel. 

The patron fumbled for a moment, and 
then picked up the half dollar and left 
the nickel. 

“You should use better judgment,” said 
the patron. “You should have brought two 
quarters.” 

“Boss,” said the waiter, “let us say I 
gambled and lost.” 


Golfer: “I’m anxious to make this shot. 
That’s my mother-in-law up on the club- 
house porch.” 

Friend: “Don’t be a fool, you can’t hit 
her from here. It’s 200 yards.” 


A backwoods community had a reputa- 
tion for not keeping its ministers for more 
than three or four months. Finally the 
bishop sent a young preacher, and after 
two years he was still on the job. 

Surprised, the bishop pressed for an ex- 
planation. 

Finally, a local townsman replied: “Well, 
I'd rather not tell you; but if you insist, 
here’s the reason: We folks out here don’t 
really want any preacher at all, and he’s 
the closest we’ve come to it.” 


“Bobby,” said the teacher sternly, “do 
you know that you have broken the Eighth 
Commandment by stealing James’ apple?” 

“Well,” explained Bobby, “I might just 
as well break the Eighth and have the 
apple as to break the Tenth and only 
covet it.” 


Wife: “What do you mean coming home 
half drunk?” 

Husband: “It wasn’t my fault. I ran out 
of money.” 


Over age masher: “Hello there, Cutie— 
where you been all my life?” 


Cutie: “Well, for the first half of it I 
wasn’t born.” 


Personnel director: “No, I can’t give you 
a job... I’ve had so many applicants I 
can’t remember their names.” 

Applicant: “Can’t you give me a job 
keeping track of them?” 


Secretary on coffee break: “Well, my 
boss’ dictation isn’t too bad, but I do have 
to take a lot for grunted.” 


A man threw a quarter towards the 
blind man’s cup. The coin missed and 
rolled along the pavement, but the man 
with the dark glasses quickly recovered it. 

Man—‘“But I thought you were blind?” 

Beggar—‘“No, I ata not the regular blind 
man, sir. I’m just taking his place while 
he’s at the movies.” 


The fifth grade teacher had taken her 
pupils for a trip through the Museum of 
Natural History. “Well, Son,” asked little 
Jimmy’s father, “where did your teacher 
take you this afternoon?” 

“Huh,” replied Jimmy disdainfully, “she 
took us to a dead circus.” 


The retiring usher was instructing his 
youthful successor in the details of his 
office. “And remember, my boy, that we 
have nothing but good, kind Christians in 
this church — until you try to put someone 
else in their pew.” 


St. Peter—“Here is your golden harp.” 
Newly arrived American—‘How much is 
the down payment?” 


boost for the whole office?” 
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A little boy wanted $100, so he decided | 
to pray for it since everyone said he: 
should. He prayed every night for two)/ 
weeks—still no $100; so he decided to write }} 
God a letter. A postal official received it: 
but didn’t know where to send it, so he} 
forwarded it to a Congressman. The Con- | 
gressman read the letter and told his secre- | 
tary to send the boy $5. When the boy re-,| 
ceived the money, he was delighted and | 
wrote God another letter thanking Him || 
for prompt reply. The letter read: 

“I noticed that you routed your letter 
through Washington, As usual, they de- ; 
ducted 95 per cent.” 


Freshman: “What’ll we do tonight?” 

Sophomore: ‘We'll toss a coin. If it's 
heads, we'll get dates; if it’s tails, well go 
to the movies alone; and if it stands on 
edge we'll study.” 


A minister thought he could offset his | 
careless memory by a member of the con- 
gregation and, after the amenities, con- 
fided that he always had trouble with her 
name. Was it spelled with an “e” or an “i”? 

“With an ‘i,’ sir,’ was the cold reply. 
“Its EAN 


A gangling young man walked in to the . 
clerk of the court and announced he 
wanted a marriage license. 

Clerk—“Certainly. Where is the bride- 
elect?” 

Young man—‘‘What do you mean bride- 
elect? There warn’t no election. The girl 
appointed herself.” 


Nowadays a husband and wife either 
have to have minds that run in the same | 
channels or two television sets. 


If you don’t think I deserve a merit raise, how about a general pay 


~ GAS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


This latest in conveyor-type Gas furnaces at Modern Stee! is completely automatic. After the controls are set, the 
entire heat treating operation takes place at the push of a button. 


Modern Steel Treating Company, Inc., 1010 heating qualities of Gas, its controllability 
West 122nd Street, Chicago, is equipped to and low cost make it the preferred fuel for 
do large volume heat treating. Its many heat treating. 


furnaces provide facilities for a variety of 


heat treating processes for products ranging 
from small parts to single pieces weighing in your production operations, call W Abash 


many tons. 2-6000, Extension 2449. One of our indus- 


trial engineers will be glad to discuss Gas 


For information on how Gas can serve you 


Modern Steel Treating chose Gas as the fuel 
to use. They found by experience, as have 
other Chicago industries, that the rapid plant. 


fuel and its economies as they apply to your 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT PEOPLES\(\|GAS 


er smmerscecmms LNG HT AND COKE COMPANY gaa 


‘ 


SM sboard for Never-Never Land - 


Peter Pan was there. 


And so were 50,000 starry-eyed boys and girls and 
grownups. For the fifth year the Miracle of Books Fair 
sponsored by the Children’s Book Council, the Museum 
of Science and Industry, and the Chicago Tribune drew 
capacity attendance. 


Enchanted youngsters thrilled over meeting favorite 
authors and illustrators. Bashfully shook hands with 
costumed storybook characters. And lost themselves in 
the colorful displays of some 3,000 children’s books. 

Small wonder that Chicagoans grow up knowing and 
getting excited about the Tribune. In Chicago and 
suburbs more families read the Tribune than read the 
top 7 national magazines combined. More than 6 times 


as many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the aver- 
age evening TV show. And the Tribune was the only 
Chicago newspaper to show a gain in total daily net 
paid circulation during the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, over the same period in 1956. 


One Tribune page ad brought over 5,000 customers 
flocking to Kroch’s & Brentano’s new book store on 
opening day. And a Tribune Magazine page featuring 
children’s clothes produced record sales and rave testi- 
monials for Celanese Corporation. 


Advertisers invested more of their 1957 advertising 
dollars in the Tribune than in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. The Tribune gets best results. Why 
not put it to work for you, too? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 
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